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THE OUTLOOK. 

The Ohio Republicans have nominated Judge For- 
aker of Cincinnati for Governor of that State. Their 
platferia declares in favor of a protective tariff and 
of civil service reform, and approves of the taxation 
of the liquor traffic, and of the submission of the 
proposed constitutional amendment to the people. 
In favoring the taxation of the liquor traffic the 
Republicans have taken ground opposed to that of 
the liquor dealers on the one hand, and that elass of 
extreme prohibitionists, on the other, who claim 
that money is tainted by the source from > which 
it comes, and that, therefore, the State onght not 
to receive revenue from the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, We judge that the Republicans will suffer 
in this campaign from the timid policy whieh they 
pursned in the last one, and that they have driven off 
the beer-drinking vote withont having won the 
water-drinkiug: vote. In lowa the party f& also in 
trouble, the Supreme Court having deelared the 
coustitntional amevudment prohibiting the sale of 
liquors not. to have been coustitutionally adopted. 
The temperance men are very sensibly agitating for 
a prohibitory law, which the Legislature has entire 
power to enact under the present constitution, but a 
great many men who voted for prohibition in the 
constitution because they foresaw it would not pro 
hibit are not ready to vote for legislators who will 
enact by legislation a measure that may prohibit ; 
and not a few Democrats who were very willing 
to see constitutional prohibition adopted because 
they foresaw it would bring  politieal odinm 
upon the Republican party are now making full use 
of that adoption to arouse the foreign vote against 
It is diflienlt to read the 


signs of the times at this distance from the field of | 


action, but we jaige that there is a strong probabil- | 


ity that three parties will Le in the field in Lowa: 
the Democratic party, which will be practically. the 
party of free liquor; the Republican party, which 


will be in a quandary between the foreign vote and — 


the temperance vote ; and atermmperance party, which 
will-not only believe in prohibition, but believe that 
prohibition is the only method of dealing with the 
liquor traftlic, 
ascendency may be overthrown for atime in what 


If this should be the case, Republican | 


bas been for a long while a strong Kepublican State. | 


\tirel¥ preveot them ; a stdden alarm of fir 


ul Tr hited, thre 


people who desire to decide on fhe facts and not ov 
a hasty impulse. The verdict of the coroner's jury 
holds the trustees ard officers of the bridge repre 
hensible for net having the bri {pres ite ap 
praperly policed, particulacly at the it 
finds that the footway sud steps are net seflicientls 
capacious for the accorumedation ¢f the fot passen 
gers, ‘There is this 
fer as the scarcity of gees Is eoreerned : 
that thie 
certainly borat steps afe ere hatige r 
The real 
the overcrowding of the bridge: strmefare ecarrs 


probably ground for 


there should bo steps in fivetpeath 


Wie 


lug three.times as many people as it wae «1 


for is, frem that very fact, an uosafe phase 5 as 
au over er waded ferry boat, an ower erowdh 


pore cha 


or anover-crowdedl theater, es are always 


reat crowds, and no eb 
eor the 
fainting of woman bas more than ones 
bravest men pres- 
ent eoulkd not eontrol, Ta th the Drooklyn 


I ridge there ought tou be al police foree if the 


stuirs can be removed in any way it wonld be safer 
to have them rempved ; if they eannot be removed 
they onght to be thade as-wide and as easy of ascent 
as possible, Meanwhile it is just as well to recollect 
that the bridge represents the very lest engineering 
«kill, and that the men 
qnite as likely to be able to provide for the public 


sufety as their newspaper critics, 


who have eharge of it ure 


The necessity of more nationalism in enr present 
divorce laws, which are so totally nulike in dillerent 
States, 
trated by a recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
of New York to the etlect that a marriage Gontiacte |} 
in New Jersey by a divorced ch fendant, prohibited 


and sometimes in the same State, is illus 


by his decree of divorce from marrying in New York 
State, is a valid marriage in both States, «a 
defendant marries in New York he Is guilty of bony 

and his children are tllewitimate Wf he tukes 
the ferry-boat, goes over into Jersey City and marries 


there, his marriage is loyal acd his children legitimate. 


—6©[t is evident that under such a state of law as this a 


decree forbidding re murriage is practically of no 
elTeect. 


Prince Bismarck has been steadily falsifying of 
late his famous declaration that he would never go to 
Canossa, It is nearly three years sinee diplomatic 
relations were resnined between the Vatiean and the 
(rerman Government, bismurck having designs at 
home to secure the snecess of which he was quite 


At the 
opening of the Prussian Landtag lest antumn the 


willing to shake hands with his old enemies. 


hin peror expressed his hope that the 
with the Vatican would result in a cordial under 
standing between the two courts, and the Pope in a 


prompt reply cautiously but pointedly suggested | . 
eXaminations af the 


that the differences should be adjusted at onee, In 


This renders the Catholic Church in Germany largely 


1! il ther cleenyt ef the preeve rumen’, bet if 1s doubtful if 


verdict 


February be made known to the German govern- | 


ment the terms upon which a harmonious settlement 
ment conll be reached, substantially agreeing to 
submit 
positions in the church, but declining to do anything 
more than receive the objections of the govern 
ment to such appointments, and declining alsu to 
make even this concession permanent tuless the 


May laws were revised, 


the names of Papal appointees to Vacant 


The Pope has held his posi- | 


the will be d with even this COUCEBBION 
having ipdmeed to go tis distance he will 
corm pre | unwilling stutesman to travel 


the rest of the ¥ .y ty Canossa, 


Jumtea Collewe have adapter the 


Tie trustees «f 


plan of the Committee the Higher Edneation of 
We explained in The Christian Union some 
weeks ave, This scheme invelves substantially a 
four veers’ course of study for girls, arranged in nine 
iy? is follows The langnage and liter- 
Mila languages and foreign literature 


(7reek langnage and 
physics, 


Latin langage and literature; 
anid politieal sciences ; 
natural biology, geology, 
(hoe of these 
eted for the first 
the groups will be 
will be 


ntulogy, botany, aud 


croupes will bé re and one sel 
Vern the lust twe all 
cleetive, No girl sever 
admitted, and the preparatory examination does not 
differ materially from that of the regular academie 


Students passing satis- 


years 


de partment of the college. 
factory entrance examination may stady where and 
how they please, and be examined by the officers of 
ssorv. At the 


eud.of the four vears, or at the completion of any of 


the eollege as often as may be nec 


the reoular eourses. the student will receive a certif 
leate in due form stati: she bas plished 
this eertifieate to be, as the trustees «explain, nearly 
the eqnivalent of a diploma granted «t the end of the 
gmen. An examina 
that it does 


of differ materially from the enrrienlum of 

hleges tat this ‘nestion 

atta aris &, whiy shomid it differ at all? It 
Lave sitapler and in every way more sag- 
i-factory if the course of the academic de 


portiaent amd the course laid out for young women 


been identical. The same eriticiam may 
be teehee With regard te the dipole ma, which the 
will bie rly the vient” of a 
regtiler diploma Why shoukl it not be the exuef 
rqnivalent? Why. place the whole department 
httle lower than the regular academic department? 
lhe Christian lon bins already expressed its recret 
that Columbia College did uet choose to deal with 
this «question .mere fraukiv and directly.. What it 


lias done mnmst be regarde:l as a concession of vers 
conservative institution, aril is prin so far as it 


The courses of study prescribed ares prin vl ‘the ex- 


‘aminations will undoubtedl!y be strict and searehing ; 


be certificates awarded-to the successful studenta 
will testify to positive scliolarly acquirements,  [t is 
much to be hoped that a geodly number of. girls, 
vradnates especially of our city schools, will take 
advantage of this opportunity. In that the 


college must speedily affect the 


Cuse 


whieh are ltl many CASES 


standards im the 
lamentably low; and it is more than probable that a 


short experience will satisfy the trustees of Columbia 
College that there i4 nothing revolutionary in grant- 
ing to w girl the sunie certiticate of proficiency which 
is giveu to her brother. | 


tis for Women are becom - 
[uaugu- 


ing every Vear al mere successful. 
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rated under wany disadvantages, ana purely as anu 
experiment, they .bave met with such decided sucecss 
as to justify the local committee in this city in form- 
ing classes, uuder competent instructors, in which 
girls may prepare themselves for the same examina. 
tions which Harvard College prescribes for admission 
for young men. These classis were organized last 
winter aud will be resnmed in the Fall; application 
for admission must be made before September Ist to 
the Secretary, at Palisades, Rockland Co,, N. Y. 
The Harvard professor who comes each year to ex 
amine young men in this city for entrance to the col- 
lege, makes, at the same time, the examination of the 
young women who take this course of study, Tn 
order to obviate the large expense of private tuition, 
the local committee have arranced these classes at a 
moderate cost to the pupils. The report of the Cam 
bridge Society for the Collegiate Instruetion of Young 
Women shows a very promising state of affairs in the 
history of the Harvard ‘‘ Annex ;”” the corps of in- 
structors now ineludes nearly fifty teachers, and the 
course of study has expanded to fill tive pages. The 
educational outlook for women grows steadily 
brighter. 


Of the recent attack on Cornell University by one 
of ita trustees and alumui we sail nothing at the 
time, because such an attack made in such a mau 
ner appeared to us to deserve no public attention. 
An appeal always lies from the trustees of a publie 
institution to the public ; but it cannot be taken un- 
til the question has been brought before the trustees 
and their action secured or at least invited. Mr. 
Warner, though himself a trustee, did not bring his 
eomplaints before his co-trustees, but in the form of 
asweeping indictment of them before the public. 
The man who has an opportunity to attempt to 
remedy an abuse,and does vot avail himself of the op- 
portunity, is in no condition to complain of it. Dr. 
White, in an address to the students, published in the 
Cornell University paper, appears to have answered 
very fully all the charges, with perhaps one excep 
tion. In our judgment, the professors in our col- 
leges, and indeed our teachers generally, are entirely 
inadequately paid. England is far wiser than the 
United States in this respect, aud invites its ablest 
men to becdme teachers by offering them well- 
paid positions, graded according to their success. 
Columbia College and the Jobns Hopkins Univers- 
ity have set a good example in paying so largely 
mereased salaries to instructors. Men are far more 
important than buildings. We jndge, indeed, that it 
is not true that any professors have left Cornell be- 
eause their salaries were inudeqnate; but the 
trustees may rest assured that the public—all the 
public they need care for—would entirely justify 
them if they were to range themselves alongside of 
these two nuiversities in this matter, and give not 
merely a living salary but a generous one to their 
justructors. Cornell University is steadily advane- 
ing in usefulness and houor, aud as soon as the in- 
creasing er:dowment of the university allows it 
would do well to empiras'ze its advance tn other re- 
spects by leadership in this. 


The meeting of the Americai Heme Missiouary 
Society at Saratoga, reported eat some length in 
another column, marked a turn in the affairs of thet 
Society, and at the same fie indicated an increase 
m the interest of the ehurches in this sul.jeet 
which, we judge, was some what of asurprise even to 
those who have Lad the best meaus of testing public 
sentiment, A westward curreut of humanity which, 
we were assured, puts three thousaud immigrants 
every day into Dakotah Territory, emphasices the 
need of Home Missions even ina mereiy soul aia 
political point of view; while the tesiimiony of 
Christisn workers from the field showed that this pop 
niation was evsily aceersibie to the gospel, As 
often cecurs in such gatherings, 
the speakers raiiier fell below tian rose above that 
of the andicuece 
fund ; but tiis does met gange correciiy the practical 
enthusiasm. 
elared that if the seerctarics would lay out their 


the enthusiasm of 
S11,0000 was raised for a cial 
Que business genticwan privately de- 


plans, ascertain just how much they wanted, aud 
how, apd whies, 
the business wen, they would Lave all the money 
they wautcd and somewint 
declared himecif ready be cue tive hundred to 
raise a million doilars for the present year. It is 
true that the work needs men more than money; but 
itis also true that if the Society Led money to equip 
ehinrches, and cive ministers in its cuploy u some- 
what less narrow and pinched income, they would 


audwhy, aud eet the faets before 


ore 


take one step, aud perhaps an mportant one, toward 
securing more men for the work of the ministry. 


We hope that noze of our lay readers will be de. 
terred by its length from reading the very notewor- 
thy address of Prof. George Harris on ** The Rational 
avd Spiritual Verification of Christian Doctrine,” 
delivered this week at his inauguration as the Pro. 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Andover Seminary, 
aud printed in fall in this week's Christian Union 
from the author's manueseript, It is certainly not 


light reading, and only the thonghtfnl reader will 


appreciate it, Bat it is not hard reading. It re- 
quires for its understanding no special scholastic 
learning. It is not written in metaphysical language. 
While Prof. Harris’s thought is deep, his style is 


exceedingly clear; his nnornate rhetoric is like the | 
orthodox but conservative Cougregationalists, The 


marvelously transparent waters of Lake Supenor, 
through which one looks down many fathoms to the 
reck foundations of the lake beneath. The latter 
part of his address is fervid with spiritual thongh 
undemonstrative feeling ; and if this inangnral can 
be regarded as a type of bis future lectures, there is 
not much danger that students will lose their relig- 
ion in studying theology under his instructions. 
Romanism allows the use of reason to establish the 
claims of an infallible Chureh, bnt then requires 
that all which the Church teaches should be accept- 
ed whether it contradict reason or no, It is a false 
Protestantism which allows reason ouly to establish 
the claims of an infallible Book, and then requires 
the believer to imprison his reason and accept what 
appears to be the teaching of the Book whether it is 
rational or no. Prof. Harris shows that the reason 
is to be used in interpreting as well as verifying the 
Bible ; that knowledge is obtained only as the reason 
apprehends and receives the truth ; and that equally 
he who looks only within himself for the material of 
spiritnal knowledge, and he who denies to himself 
the capacity to test and measure the teachings which 
are offered him for trnth, denies an essential eondi- 
tion of vital and spiritual knowledge of Christian 
doctrine, 


ANDOVER SEMINARY. 


LI. Congregationalists, aud not a few in other 

denominations, will feel a great degree of in- 
terest, some of it healthy, some of it merbid, in the 
Anniversary Exercises at Andover Seminary this 
week. Several new professors take their cliairs at 
this time: two are to define their positions in in- 
angural addresses, and indicate their purposes ; one 
of the professors is called to a chair that of Diblical 
Theology—wholly new ; the other becomes, after a 
long and heated controversy, the sneecessor of Prof, 
Park, and introducese—this mueh is elear from his 


iuangural published in this week’s Unior—into 


lecture room whose methods have been almost ex- 
clusively analytical and critical the methods of an 
intuitive aud spiritual scheol, These facts alone 
wonld give to this oceasion and to the addresses of 


Dos. Harris and Hincks a peentiar interest. But this, 


unbappily, is not.all that will turn the attention of 
the religious pnblic toward Audover Hill this week. 
Por the air js fall of ‘‘rnmors of war,” It is cer 


the present manegement of the seminary. He lias 


ent gives some acconnut, A petition has been pre- 
pared calling on the Board of Visiters to remove one 
of the present corps of professors beeanse his teach- 
ing is said to be not in aceordacee with the tradition 
aud the creed of the seminary, Tf enough names of 
sufficient charcetcer have been obtained to give it dig- 
uily it wili be presented, Resolutions are intended 
for presentation to the ealumm pledging them as a 
beoxdy to one side or the other of this coulroversy. 


Even an appeal to the courts, Obsenrely threatened | 


by Joseph Cook last winter, is again less opeuly, but 
alse less obscurely threatened, And there ure im 

patient theological war-horses who smell the battle 
from afar, aud paw the ground, aud restlessly wait 
for ‘he bugle call to charge aid counter charge, 
Porsibly these rumors of war taay end in rumors, 
Possibly they may isstie ia a renewal of the unseemly 
eontlet, partly theological, still more personal, which 
diverted the intidel world and the Cliris- 
tian church Jast winter, Whether the emoke of 
battle or the smoke of the pipe of peace hangs over 


Andover Hill this week will depend on the alumui cf | 
They have it in their power to | 
bat they have less cxpectaney, they largeiy 
| ignore the clement in the Bible. 
| phasize the divine side at the expense of the humun 


Audover S- minary, 
inflame or io extinguish the sm@king fire-}rand, to 
quell or to precipitate a conflies, 

We write before this coviliet has broken out afresh, 


+ country 
tain that the retired professor is intensely hostile to | 


ment as well ss politicinne. 
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and therefore at a time when we cannot be suspected 


of partizanship. Any renewal of this controversy, 
from whatever side and under whatever pretense, 
cai do nothing to serve and may do much to injure 
the eause of Christ. Resolutions, whether of eom- 
mendation, or condemnation, or investigation, are 
alike out of order. Any attempt to re-awaken strife 
and debate is at once causelese and criminal, It is 
causeless, because the question of the fitness of the 
professors to teach has been intrusted to a body 
amply competent to settle it ; far more so than either 
the prejudicea few, or the comparatively uninforme t 
many. It isidle to say that the Board of Truste: « 
might be ‘‘yeomen.” In fact they are bot yeomen, 
but men of ripe culture, of earnest piety, of nuqnes- 
tioned Evangelical faith, Their decision is subject 
to revision by a Board of Visitors who are not only 


churches may safely intrust the interests of the 
Seminary in these hauds, There is no pretense thet 
either body lacks either the Evangelical soundness 
to know or the marly courage to do its duty, If it 
does, the appeal lies not to uewspapers and the pul. 
lic, but to the courts, Such an appenl to the publie 
is criminal as well as catiseless, For the result of 
such an un-Christian strife is always the same, In- . 
fidelity rubs its hands, and jaughs aud jeers Be- 
hold how these brethren love one anotber!” Chris- 
tians bang their hands in shame at a controversy 
whose chief if not only effeet is to show how much 
of pride and passion remain in the hearts of even 
eminent Christian teachers, Young men, who might 
be drawn to a ministry whose zeal was united in a 
common battle against superstition, iguorance, and 
irreligion, are repelled from a ministry whose ener- 
gies appear to be excited in an internecine strife, 
The worst kind of war is a civil war; the worst of 
all civil wars is civil war iu the church. 

The duty of the Christian churches, the Christian 
ministry, and the Christian’ press is perfectly plain ; 
it is to put an end to this war, and to do it by a voice 
of condemuation too decisive and too nnanimous to be 
disregarded. Whoever inaugurates it, on whatever 
side, in whatever interest, on whatever pretense, 
should be accounted an enemy of the Church of 
Christ. The differences of opinion among Congre- 


gationalists are on minor points, for the most part 


on purely speculative points; their agreement is 
fundamental and essential. Christ calls them toa 
united attack on a united enemy; to «jnarrel amorg 
themselves in the presence of that enemy is diso- 
bedience to him and treason to his cause. While 
secularism, which is another name for pagauirm, 
undermines our Sabbath, padlocks the lids of our 
Dible, sutices away our youpg meu from the chureb 
to the Sunday concert and the Sunday theater, while 
courts Of justice in l’uritan New Eugland in the 
bame of license uutie the marriage kuots almost as 
fust as milnisters in the name of Christ can tie them, 
while saloons multiply and Young America goes 
reeling down te death, wiole in tidelity now patronizes 
Christ in a psnedo-Curistian literature, and now 
bares him in efligy in open derision, while an army 
of teu ‘thi usaud immigrants marching 
every week, ignorant of 
our laws, of our vational life, of our religion, and 


even of onr language, while the great West calis ont 
prepared aud printed a pamphlet on the subject | 
of the Andover creed, of which our Boston correspoud- | 


to us in the name of Christ for money to build 
churches avd ministers to put into them, he who 
foments strife aud debate between Christian men 
vals Christ afresh to the cross and puts him anew to 
an open shame. The Congregational churches can 
arrest this coutroversy whensoever they will; for 
theologians are amenable to an aroused public senti- 
{tis high time that it 
was arrested, absolutely aud finally, 


THE EVANGELICAL CRITICISM. 


FRBERE are doubtless good men, not a few, 

who lock with dread on avy iresh, indcpen- 
dent, candid, eritical study of the Bible. But 
these do net-at least not where they are intelli- 
cent deery critical study cf the ible. Some «af 
It ts therefore 
‘Lhe initel- 
ligent and sinecre oppovents of the kind of Bibii- 
eal criticism which we dereribed last week agroo with 
that im professing the possibility of a true evan- 
geliecal criticism ; they agree with it, of course, 
in bavisg a spirit of faith in divine revelation ; 


them: profess an eagerness for il. 
to note the characteristic ditlereuces. 


‘they em- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


‘with the 
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side ; yielding te the same temptation to which the 
church has too often yielded in considering the per- 
sonality of Christ. ‘They may not deny, but they 
practically, and to a very great extent, overlook the 
peculiarities of literary form and historieal coudi- 
tion, as bearing on interpretation, and they have some 
reluctance to enter with free minds ML) 
ination of these. This spirit is intensified by the fact 
that they have come to look upon venerable interpre. 
tatious of the Dible us of nearly eqnmal authority 

Dbitode itself, so that there is more 
confusion of the one with the 
be «quite limit- 
ed, For the underlying, claim -is not only that 
revelation is te, but also that human ap- 
prehension and formulation of revealed truth is 


or less other. 


Their expect ition miust therefore 


essentially Compu te perfect, and therefore vet 
susceptibie niu «lifieations, So con- 
fidlent is this elatra that an attempt to alter received 
fo the form of the reeord, is re 

garded us dangerous, becanse involving unknown 


opinions, 


authority the 
I? follows 


which is possessed by this 


possilvlitics of “conflict with the 
acer aif the revelation self. 


spirit ritist bi Wiis the defensive, lt Cannot 
} 


critical Pry ly 


search for new truth in the Bible beeanse it does not 
thoroughly beliove in the cxistenee of truth. 
It is necessarily suepicions of whatever has not been 
long known. It is 


always apologetie, hardly ever 
it accords to received opinions not mer: ly 


inquiring, 
the respect to which age 
sonable presumption their being erropeous, 
but a veveration which comes uear to worship, so 
that (juestioning Is like sacrilege, 


spurtt determines its method, Tt begins with 


prepossession in fav r of received Views, as 


ancl all reeeived view It oes fo the Dible, 
BO to test thy Views by grammatical and 
historical and literary cafons, as to reassure itself of 
their correctiess byafresl array of evidence. it does 
not intend to be partial, or von. judieial, but it is so, 
of its very nature, for it is strongly eommitted to 
established opinions on indifferent as well as on 
tial points, 

Its «method of investigation is thus entirely in 
accordance with its spirit. It starts with the lony 
accepted view, and argues from that, 
Seripture, and determines the questions of auther 
ship, date, scope, ete., which have to be answered 
about the writings of the Bible, all from the stanc- 
of the inious Which hate been transmitted to 
it. It thie sep police Dine 
privri philosophy to the historical and Titerary prob- 


ile ductive method of aun « 
lems of the structure of the Dible, aud the exegetical 
probleius of its contents, It its prenilse ul 
the hands of theologians who lived long ago, aud 
nses logic to determine, trom. these premises, the 
facts of the Dibble. 
traditioualism., vot properly eritielsm at all. 

As between these two kinds of Bible study We Chh- 
not hesitate which to choose. Withont denying for 
ua moment the sincerity of the scholastic tendency, 


lt is thus essentially a seholastic 


and the service 
many ways rendered to the cLureh, we eannot doubt 


which its representatives have in 


that the future is with the genuine, open-éyed, evan- 
gelical criticism, because its spirit is deeper and 
more courageous, and its methods are trner, 

but there is still another kind of Bible study, with 
which a certain class of writers is fond of confounding 
true evangelical criticism, although it is really much 
more unlike it than the two sorts afe aulike which 
we have been cousidering, 

What is technically called ‘ rationalistie” Biblical 
criticism, or “* literary rationalism” as applied to the 
Bible, has thisin common with evangelical criticism 
that it, too, secks toudetermine historieal and literary 
facts by the canons of historical and literary science. 
The iustruments employed are the same, and they 
are legitimate In one case as in the other, Bat in 
prepossessious aud in pervading spirit the dilference 
is very striking. Lationalistic Bible study does not 
hold to the fact of special, divine revelation, or at 
least does not insist upon it as necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the documents, It magnifies the 
human element in the Bible until that oeenpies the 
whole ficld of vision, nature Is weak and 
often wroug. Henee there may be (:t says) in the 


structure as in the coutents of the Bible things which 


we Cauuot approve or accept with our more eblight 


ened couscjences, More than this: whatever new 


— — 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


itis a message, or a volume of messages, from (iod 


to the world ; it is ouly very interesting, a a book 
which marks various stages in the pre wrees of men's 
thoughts, and conditions, in evident and 
ways, our modern civilization, 

The difference between this and the evanvelica! 


| eriticism is therefore, as hinted already, more funda 


mental than that between the latter and the scholastic 
traditionalism: appearing in some parts of the ehurch. 


The distinction between the two views of the Bible 


which are found within the chureh, among genuine 
Christians, is one of intellectual eoneeption and of 
metheod., The difference bie tweet evangelical ih! 
ratioualistic criticism is oue of essential spirit and 
character. 

Nor is it proper ty that evangelieal criticism 
secks to mediate between the two Opposite extremes, 
‘Between a supernaturalism,” says one of the most 
truly evangelical critics of our time, ** whieh believe: 
in the actuality of an objective divine revelation, aud 
aud the sta dp but 
which rejects both, there can be no setentifie media 


of miracle in the strict sense, 


lion; a8 little as between the eoneeption of Cliurist as 
amere man thongh the highest and most inimit 
able, whe had purer ideas about God and divine 
things, and lived a new religions life, for our exam 


ple—and the Clirist whom the Christian ehureh has 


| reverenced from the beginning as her divine Medin 


eutitles them, and a rea- | 


it Interprets 


Bible fucts are discovered do pot furnish henrer 


approach to the thought and plan of God, but culy 
enable us to follow more clearly the workings of the 
human mind and heart in ages past. The Bible is 
uot, to this criticism, uuspeakably precious because 


| again I will box your ears.” 


tor, and Saviour.’’ To-this we fully subseribe. 
While we weleome the method of evangelieal eriti- 
cism, and look with fearlessness and hope for its 
results, we are vet aware that it is only the old faith, 
taking ip and tit implements bat still at 
bottom the same, even with that timorons and per 

haps reactionary belief that would hinderit. T!x 
champions of both partics stand upen the fomndati 

of the aposth sand prophets, with the same spirit of 
humility, and trust, and love, and the same desire, 
in the depth of their hearts, for the eoming of Ciod's 
kingdom. But betwecn them both and the rational! 
istic study of the Bible 
be carnied on, and whatever useful results it may 


however skilfully this ways 


secure—-is a decp and impassable gulf, 
THE SPECTATOR 
one of th: duy- of the last weelt the Spectuto: 
sturted on the duy bout for Point: takinu u 
feat, be Watched the crowd which -von gathered \ fuels 


party, consisting of a mether, a married danuhter, th: 
arm ‘all childrens. le uid, the ctator rw arial 
covered, @ prospective daughter-in-law, with @ friend wh, 


wus evidently le froy, took seats fn front of the Boectator 


They Were po sooner seated than the warben@ boxe 
“ir ws fr ant with the cof if Pore? i! 
Kinds OT ¢ ake were rowlus aod Tile tleowor eovere al 


over which the passengers Were com 


forthe remainder of the It waa very evident that 


young couple were recently envayved, and hardly knew 
to wea their Woven ties. AS the Spectator wu- 


hatural 


mother-in-'saw udvised the son to take the youny lady for u 


walk through the boat. Ile acted on the siiguest 
carefully and even tenderly eseorted her thromeh the hy 
means VOlstercus crowed The Speetator fe not whut 


commonly called an eavesdropper, but on this 
netbinug but total desfness could bave prevented him fron 
hearing the information which was freely given to the frie: 

‘Yes, Fred and Laura were coguged ; 
@ short time, of course they would not be married rich: 


bad been efivaued 


away; Fred was doing wonderfully well; be bad enti: 
charge of the firm's basiness junto which be bad entered som: 
‘ix months previously.” But as the Speetator has nev 
known any young tnan who did not have entire eharyge of 
the firm's business, he had no reason to doubt that such wu 
the fact in this cuse. ‘lie receives twenty dollars a week, 
and hue good appetite ard a good disposition, aud Lauru 
wleO has & wood disposition, and they have loved each other 
wil their lives; bave played toxether, snd the only thi 
which haa eaved them from graduating tewelher was ths 
Columbia would not admit Laura.” We hope, now tha: 
Columbia has partially reformed, that ten years hence wi 
the Spectator finds another such party he will not hav: 
vision Of past bliss dieturbed by Knuwledge Of this fo 
years’ forced separation 

The Spectator’s interest wus not altogether monopoliz cd 
by this one party. A sweet little mother came on board wit 
a baby girl of two years, daintily but plainly dressed; th: 
sweet womanly cure, the real motherly Interest dieplas ed 
her attention to the little one, were in besatifal contract wit! 
that of an elewantly dressed mother accompanied by & mor: 
than elegantly dresaed child, who was anade uneomforta! 
aud consequently cross because of numerous articles of dress 
stitf with embroidery and luce covering ber littl form. In 
junctions like the followtnyg tell on the eur of the Speetaror 
during the entire trip ‘Come here, Mira’l” then « forci' 


seating of the child on @ chair. “If you go nemr that door 


‘Mamma, | want to look out 
of the window ‘I don't care if you do; suppose I have 
nothing to do but stand behind you to keep you from fu)! 
ing!” Then followed deep conversations with a lady friend, 


duriog which the small child would wiggle from the chair, 


crowd fo the eduve of at-rail, when «be would peep 
wh ru wm? tt passing antics WIth an intense 

like of yinen’, to which tLe mother Waa en 
tirely Siuddeniv t! stter would discover the 
Live rivijy The capture tue ebild, 
rec ber heck to ber place with one arm, give her two or 
| taking ere of ber.” The two bi; rown «eves would fill with 
leurs Srectator met help it wonder Whe such 
Were sent to te who bad no of 
them it was with fee! » ef creat relief that he watched 
the little honneted head drop slowly on the arm of the bet 
veavet eBaig, litth Miru was lost in dreame 
confes & Weakness for accepting Invi 
Trp Tem, ce w that aff ation of 
does met take uygyvressive form us th's ; ex- 
presses polite sneer, Aippant jest, condeseend 
uv slinsio s and toust. It seems to be the prevalent 
ty that Lif chsracteriess “ind, tered 
trie aris mefter of fact, tea is pre 
» vit swith and imme of food 
‘ f (hur two-hour ra wr survivals 
of ! arial tastes ty were 
trheld bas fren said ok ntinily bear 
| fare ¢ verte! intelerw’) A cultiv ated Athy wou 
looks open ah Envliah dinuer with positive di-wuet tohiafirer 
harmonious deve'O pment it would appear to 
wirst Pemily is—yvross feeding neesled bv excellent 
soc than that of Mucaulay can sorvive full 
dinner; the esprit, the delieate ifterpiay of 
the Line flash of wit, the pervading 
htmer, the eultl and exjuisite putting Of tice 
tippy ire’ ated by tl vrosa, and 
surrounding f dinner ey ure the tender 


etuental fellowship and they blossom only ia 


-ohe@re Which ifs « larye intellectual element apd 
lal) puyen The tea table, on the other hand, meets 
all peti tice of ti *tulk ri\ juliet © 
and band, it judicious y ft cra -inys Of the 
while if? whets the te of the moind. tt closes dug 
afew Opens evel vy of mente 
andita pustor. the Rev. H cin, om the 
‘ 4 ancl of thelr hundsome new Bouse of 
sf Mailiaon Av anid St his reh, boro it 
This of gwakenced ‘onscience and desire 
iv iu « luct Prine of Iherty 
ho wrow fulness tand 
WwW it r ‘ en? Stin- 
for ti reating conyreygsfio sl Work 
yer te andl rs e of tie 
the wits It is lt ef trek with stone tne 
sf ti st of con venietice sod tasts The enti *e 
f and Wusaint vhborhood of 
= if remsuins on mortear T the 
Was ned for wors! as’ Sanday af «rneon and 
wry by dren's service t Peing th 
ret anniversary of ‘he Su ath--chool; there were 
the usual exercises appropriate to su occaslols, together 
th uddresaes the pastor and by Mr. Mulhiv. At the sery- 
of {ediestion in the evening the chure. ws crowded 
Uti st Capacity and macy were turred aw Mr. Vir 
vin @ firief bul very ffeetive bist orieal statement, ard 
the Rev. KR. Storrs, 1) delivered the dedicatery sermon 
Which Wie eharucteristicully quent and impressive. . This 
sone Of those wetive eral, and cene Christin 
dies wolel) Ceserve anc pW How fo tae the pres 
sod fa thfal pastor, in the new bome which their efforts 
have resred and dedicated to Cbiristian work 
Tie letter of our corre-poudent descrifing the meetings 
f the Home Mission iry Society at Saratowsa would sf 
Without adding thet a Womane meeting was held 
m Wednemiae by an aud ence 
Congregwtionsl Chureb to its ut 
sent net few away who were uns ti in 
teresting Paper Waa Mi hy Vira. reer an Ways of Inter- 
| thee } Work Virs. Shelton, the 
ewly S cretiry, presided. A <e was 
the result of free and uferenee, (he sentiment 


was very clearly elicited there sre tom many <octeties 
"4 work, but we do not undet- 


for correcting an 
ev'l which all present recogniaged a real and serious 


spy definite plans were forme 


The Sunday-school lesson for June 24 being 4 review, the 
paper on the Sunday-schoo! lesson is omitied this week 


hath 
| 
| 
| 
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THE LESSON OF THE TREES. SOME * QUEEN ANNE” NEWSPAPERS. | names of the times, more as big-wigeed and fussy 


* He hath covered me with 


ix!.. 10. 


By Mary A. LaTusury. 


me? It caunot be’ 
Christ will never cover me 

With bis own white righteousuess. 

In that spotiess, seamless dress 

I suould still a simuer stand 

With this stain upon my band ; 

With the dark defile:inents spread 

From my proud, unbending bead 

‘To my wayward, willful feet.} 

It is neither right vor meet 

That I cover from the light 

All my blackness with bis white.” 


l was greater than my Lord; 
| was true above bis word, 
As 1 brushed with hasty tread 


Past the dwell nes of the dead 


Out into the sir of May 

From the chureh that Sabbath day. 
Clothed upon? A monarch's ring 
Cansot make bis jester king: 

Nor the royal erm) e's white 

Hide a leper God's sight. 
Give me, Lord, O vive to me 
Something frow thy purity 

That make me clean again 
From the clinging. deadly 
That bas dyed my nature through’ 
Make me wholly pure and true 

ln my Seing’s inm_st; there 

I thy riglieousbess would wear.” 


Nature's hand fel! coo! and aweet 
Un wy brow’'s untempered heat. 
Hush!” she said, **‘ What words are these 


Learn lesson the trees.” 


Softly penciled, faint cf hue, 

Liké « film the blue 

Stood the trees—the zreen of May 
Fiushiug through their tender gray. 


Soon,” I thought, ‘* the trees will stand 
Clothed in green through al! the land. 
Clothed ? Thafhaunting thought again 
And sulttle sense of pain 

Ronsed syuin the resticss mood— 

the fever in the bicod. 


These—God's creat ures—clad in life, 
Are not rent witb inward strife 

Being clothed,” I mused at length. 
They are filled with draughts of strength 
From the tovfetaias of the earth 
Where their rooted life had birth ; 
Aud the sun, with touch di¥ine, 

Turns their water into wine ; 

Seeds it coursing like # Uocd 

‘Through the tissues of the wood, 
Mounting richer, Warmer, higher, 
Like an unconéuuing fire, 

Till at the appointed bour 

Springs the bud, the leaf, the tlower— 
Kobes of living loveliness! 


Lord, if I thy righteousness 

Have rejected in my need, 

And have missed thy love indeed ; 
If through tlinduess, aod a will © 
That i- still, 

[ have scorned thy Holy Word ; 
Still purste me’ Teach me, Lord, 
All the leseon of the trees ; 

How wy naked life, like these, 
May be clothed ujmou with thine, 
As the tree, the f ower, the vine, 
Beur the color, grace, and fruit, 
Springing from the living root. 


Give me, trees of God, your Gress, 
Symbol of my righteousness, 

Clothe me, lilies, fn your light, 

Hold me—fuold mé in your white! 
Let me wear, O vines, your crown, 
Weighed with fical fruitage down, 
And my only life shall be 

Christ, wy Righteousness, in thee!” 


the robe of rizhteousnees, | 


By Marcaner Bertua Wricurt. 
7 ELLOW, faded, and dim they lie before me, dead 
leaves Of seasons that bloomed and died nearly 
two hundred years ago. I look upon them with sad- 
ness, and follow their faint lines with much the same 


feelings with which ooe pushes away dead leaves and 


_ sapling briars to read the inscriptions upon long-forgot- 


ten tombs. For the world of which these yellow leaves 
speak is all a world of the dead, and whatever story of 
passion and pain, of sin, sorrow, lowly peace, or brill- 
iant grandeur, they tell, it ig of those whose 
image dwells not upon our earth; who are candles 
snuffed out, tales that ae tald, 

These withered leaves ere a number of old London 
newspapers of the year 1704. ‘They begin with Janu 
ary 1, and end in April of the same year. There is 
the Post Man,” a single sheet about the size of fools- 
cap, but of as ample proportion as its fellows, the 
** Daily Courant,” ‘* London Gazette,” and ‘* The Ob- 
server.” They were published in the time of the wars 
of the Spauish succession, when Queen Anne had been 
two years on the throne, and Marlborough and the 
vixen Sarah Jennings were in high favor at court. 
The political and continental events which they record 
may now be read in the pages of history, and seem 
of smaller interest to us compared to the sight we get 
of the humbler folks who were buying and selling, liv- 
ing, loving, and hating, marryingand dying, in the old 
fasbion, and whose shadows flit across these pages. 

How slow-footed they were, those smirking, postur- 
ing, artificial days of good Qieen Anne. For here in 
the *‘ Daily Courant” of January 1, the latest news 
from Paris bears date of December 2. War times made 
communication with the continent very irregular, al! 
news reaching Eogland through Holland, and this 
same ** Courant” laments that on account of the wind 
no mails have arrived from Holland for many days! 

People were obliged to manufacture their own news, 
if too impatient to wait time and tide, which fact ex- 
plains a notice in the ** Post Man” to this effect : 

** Whereas there is always a considerable pumber of Post Men 
(not Post Mans!) with a Blank Leaf for People to write thelr own 
newer or private Bu<iness, now to prevent any Mietakes the Author 
(editors were authors in these days) repeat’ hia former Advertine- 
ment—that he is neither directly or indiréttiy concerned in any 
Written Postscript, or any news bat whatis Printed in the Post 
Man.” 

A notice in the same paper a few days later seems 
likely to have bred some confused impressions on this 
same matter : 

“A Written Postscript to this Paper, containing all the Kemark- 
abie occurrences of the Day and the Chief Heads of the foreign 
Mais that come in afrerthe Printing of tne Post Man, ix to be had 
of Mr. Neye, at Tom -Coffee House in St. Martin’s Lane.” 

From these January numbers we learn that the 
young King of Spain, not Louis XLV.’s grandson, 


| Duke of Ap jou, who was then battling forthe throne and 


who was calied ‘* King of Spain” across the Coannel, 
butthe Austrian youth called in Eagland Charles III. 
of Spain, arrived at Portsmouth and was *‘ received by 
the Queen’s husband, Prince George, at the foot of the 
stairs, where His Majesty lay all night.” 

We have reason to believe that his Most Catholic 
Majesty did not lie at the foot otf Portsmouth stairs al! 
night, even though the ** Post” tells us he did. 

A few days later and we get a glimpse of the King 
of Spain at Windsor. ‘The King of Spain having 
payed his compliments, led her Majesty from the head 
of the stairs where she was pleased to receive him, to 


her hed chamber, from whence his Royal Hizhness,. 


the Prince, conducted his Majesty to the apartments 
prepared for him. Tae afternoon being spent in vari- 
ous diversions, at supper he would not be satisfied till 
her Grace, the Duchess of Marlborough, gave him the 
napkin to hold to her Majesty while she washed, and 
after supper he led her to her bed chamber, where he 
took his leave.” 

Surely! 

Tae ‘young ‘‘king” took his leave of storm-beaten 
England oa January 4, as he thought, sailing for 
Lisbon. But fate and the wind were against him and 
drove the ‘‘frigot Katherine” into a port of the Isle of 
Wight, where stress of weather kept him uati! Feb- 
ruary 23. - 

What a situation for an ambitious kinglet of eight- 
een who knew that the patrimony he intended . to 
scramble for was being vigorously serambled for by 
others across that raging strip of sea! 

He had time to form a friendship with the ‘ good 
frigo’s” Admiral, and it is reassurieg to know that at 
the end of his tempestuous voyage of many weeks he 
presented Sir Gorge with a diamond buckle for his 
hat band, besides a sword ‘ enrich’t with stores,” and 
presents to the other officers “according to their 
quality.” 

These old papers seem almost like a dusky vista in 
Westminster Abbey, with their frequent mention of 
names which now show &0 conspicuously in the 
nation’s pantheon, and somehow we insist upon see- 


in z Sir George Rooke, Sir Cloudaley Shovel, and other 


“ Queen Anne " marbles than as the human creatures 
full of human hopes and passions that they were. 

That must have been & stormy season, althouzh like 
balmy summer compared with the territic “great 
storm” in which Sir Cloudsiey Shovel snd hundreds 
of otoers perished the year: before. For in * Post 
Man” after ** Post Man” we read the meiaocholy ex 
cuse for the dearth of news which fills the “ Post 
Mans” with a fanciful horoscope of what will happen 
the next year: ** Dutch mails not yet come in.” 

The news was troubled also in other ways than 
by the elements. Inthe * London Gazette” of Janu. 
ary 6, 1704, we read: 

* These are to give Notice, That the 
field, (heaterficld, etc, which shon'd have arrive 
Post Office on the of Month are (sie) vet 
to be robbd by Highwaymen, the P Boy of Notun, 
from thence with the same not se’ beard of Whoever secures 
the Post Boy or brings the said Bay to the Post Master of Notring- 
ham shall have Ten Guiness.” 

News was thickly beset with enemics in those days 
of good Queen Anne! 

In lieu Of an evening newspaper, and the news of 
the morning from the hithermost parts of the earth, 
gentlemen of scholariy minds must find other amuse 
ments. An advertisement slates: 

At Hogarth «= Coffee House in St. Jolin Gate, the midway 
tween Smithfield Bare and Clerkenwell, there wil meet daly some 
learned Gentlemen who epeak Latin readily, where any Ger 
that te either ektled in that tongue or wants to be, w 
The Master of the Honee in absence of others belt ready to Enter- 
tain Gentiemen in the Latin Tonge 

In epite of the seemingly unmitigated seriousness of 
the ** London Post Boy,” of 1704, whose space cost too 
much to waste in pucrile humor, we cannot but “smell 
amice” inthe pretension of the Master of Hogarth's 
Coffee House to entertain his guests in the Latin 
Tongue. Sir Roger De Coverly was of those days, but 
80, too, were the Mohocks” slitting-noses, and it 
was a long, dark way. even with torches, to the © mid- 
way between Smithfic'd Bars and C erkenweil.” 

Not that the morals of humble folk were nevlected. 
We read that the Q ieen’s birthday was joyously cele- 
brated by ringing of bells, by salvos of artuliery, and 
grand illumiwvations, and that barre] of beer was 
given to the soldiers, which, being Sunday, they were 
not allowed to drink till next day.” The superior morals 
of their superiors, however, seem to have been shame 
fully neglected, for the same account savs, ‘and about 
20 Officers were Pientifully Entertaincd with Wine, 
which they Drank very Decently.” 

Advertisements had begun to have considerable place 
in journals of the period, and two things are strik- 
ingly noticeable in them ; one of these things is the 
frequency of runaway servants from their masters, the 
other of the horrible prevalence of sma!)pox, which 
had left its mark upon almost every fugitive described. 
The deaths, too, from that hideous malady were terri- 
bly frequent in all ranks of society. 
 *Pompo,” a runaway black boy of sixteen, is de- 
scribed at length, but the most noticeallc itemis ‘*with 
an Iron Coller on his Neck.” Issac Charles, also six- 
teen, was also a runaway, though white, from his 
master, and was ‘‘fresh-Colour’d with Lank Hair and 
wore Drugget Coate with Norwich Stuff Waist Coate, 
stripped with red and yellow, and trimmed with sil 
ver.” Another tleeing servant wore ‘‘shag britches 
with Black and Biue tlowers and wore a Bob Wig.” 
So, too, another tled, ‘‘An Irish Boy named Shampaine, 
aoout sixteen Years with Brown Curl'd Hair and 
a sad-coloured Jicket.” Isabel Boulton, of onty four- 
teen, was also published as ti.d from ber family in ‘a 
brownish coloured stuff gown and blue stuff petticoat.” 
Tender young Isabe!, who would be almost two hun- 
dred years old had she lived till to-day! 

Possibly some of these fugitives found their way to 
the theaters where Oldfield, Bracegirdle, Vorter, Bel- 
tenton, Wilkes, Barry, and Colly Cibber are playing, 
and ‘‘the stage boxes are sold to the benefit of the 
actors.” Or, perhaps, more vulgarly disposed, they 
gravitated to the Cock Pit, backside of Grey’s Inn, 
where was advertised a ‘*Fine Cock-ficht between 
Gentlemen of Middlesex and London and those of Kent 
and Surrey, at 4 Guineas a Battel, to beg’o at 5 in the 
evening and last all the Week.” 

Very noticeable in the advertising column (in such 
fine print that a magnifying glass isa biessing toa 
nineteenth century reader) is the number of rewards 
offered for the recovery of jewelry and clothing robbed 
from coaches. Onoe dame begs to have returned to her 
olive-colored Gown and Petticoat, strip’d, lined 
with muddy-colored Pattissway (paduasoy pinck’d 
with a deep Orrice; an Ash-colored Gown, embroi 
dered, and a Mantua strip’d with Purple and Silver and 
lined with Green and Spots of Gold; a white Cloath 
Petticoat, with Gold Orrice and «a Sik Night Gown 
brokaded and lined with Shagareen.” 

Quack medicines and doctors were flourishing like 
green baytrees. ‘There were ** Drops for ioss of Appe- 
tite, the Gracefuliest Medicine in the Wor'd.” Also 
was therea balsam for “‘Sweetening the Blood and 
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June 14. 1883. 
Juices" sieant cures stammering, and gives 
perfect Enylish accent to foreigners, There also is 
advertised ‘‘ The Hypocbondriac Digestive Powder, « 


fine pleasant Medicine which perfeckly cures the deep. | 


est Melancholy and the mostextreme Vapours in either 
Sex, even when the Mind is so ensiaved and the Bruin 
affected as to render the Craz’d and Dis 

tracted—anid to be had only at Jacob's fee House, 
against the Angel and Crown. in Threadneedle Street.” 


Besides, *' In King’s Court, next Door to Sign of the | 
(fun with his gravest remarks; thus, when alluding to 


Acorp, dwelleth the Daughter of the late Mr. John 
Perrymore, who cleancti Teeth to admiration, for wer: 
they Never so Biack she maketh them Clean io balf an 
Hour’s Time. Soe also draweth Corns out of the Toes 
hke a Ciove, without Anguish,” ete. 

In the few brief eentences of general news we read 
that, April 20. 1704 men and 
burned in the cheek for various misdemeanors, while 
six hundred others, imprisoned for debt, were ** re 
leased” totake ‘service in her Majesties Forees by 
Lind and 


Sea.” “A Ship Laden with Exeellent Salt 
Cod is now selling at Biulingszate at Egbteen Pence a 
Couple.” A cheap rate fur ships, it seems to our 
days! 

A more important item lets much light in upon fem- 
inine manners of good” Qicen Anne's time; Ann 
Barwick baving occasioned « Disturbance at the Thea- 
tre Royal on Saturday Night, and being thereupon 
taken into Custody, Mrs. Toft, in Vindteation of her 
own Innocence, sent & Letter to Mr. Kieh, the Mana- 
ger, which is a8 followeth | 

: eurprizd when | wae mform dtbhat Ann 
Barweck, my servant, bad cogjmitted « Kudenes@ last Night at the 
ng of Or aud mur Hope no one 
lyivity, | assure you abBer such prac- 


] wus Very mn 


Theater by | 
Cau it 
tices, ard hope may te 

** Lam, sir Your Humbie Servant, 

Mrs. T..fts was a singer at the theater, and it was at 
her riva! that deluded Ann Barwick had cast the refuse 
of her oranges and the vigor of ber hisses, 

Good old days—those days of fat Q een Anne! 


hi 
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LADIES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 
PRESENTATION OF DEGREES. 

rIYWO years ago the Coanecellor for the first time 

bestowed the d stinction of a degree pon a lady. 
Tuia year there were upward of twenty ladies’ names 
in the list of sueceessful Sigten young 
ladies received the cflicial certiiicate as Bachelors of 
Arts, and twenty four took bLonors io their respective 
departments. The theater in Burliogtom House was 
densely crowded, and Lord Granville, as Chancellor, 
occupied the chair, Wearing his gorgeous robe of black 
Lady Granville and her little gir! 
were Sir James Paget, the newly 
elected Vice-Chancellor, in less magnificent robes, sat 
by his side, and Sir John Libboek, the Parliamentary 
representative of the LU olversity, Was noticeable amidst 
the group of cticials, graduates, and friends of the 
niversity. 

The academical creas of the graduates added much 
to the liveliness and besuty of the scene, for the bean- 
tiful colors all had their signification. The searlet 
gowns, purple hoods, and velvet caps of the Doctors of 
Medicine were the most conspcucus. The Doctors of 
Science wore red and yellow hoods. The LL D. hoods 
-bad red and blue linings; and the Bachelors of Music 
showed bright blue and white. These and many other 
arrangements of color were thrown into bold and 
picturesque re‘ief by the somber black gowns and 
chestout-brown hoods of those who had taken, or 
who were &bout to take, the B. A. degree of the Ua 
versity. 

Tne ladies, with few exceptions, came up for their 
degrees in academical dress, and very well indeed it 
became them. The ample, tl»+wing gown, and the 
hood behind, looked quite in place on womanly shoul- 
ders; indeed, so far from there being any appearance 
of an assump'ion of masculine attire, it seemed as if 
the men who wore the silk gowo and dee :rated hood 
were rather themselves encroaching on the domain of 
the petticost. The ladies held their trencher caps in 
their bands, and courtesied gracefully when presented 
to Lord Granville, Lt is worth noting that his lordship 
shook hands with each candidate; and when it was a 
lady, he courteously rose from his chair to receive her 
homage. 

Oa tw» ladies, Mrs. Ann Scharlieb and Miss E lith 
Shove, medical and surgical degrees were conferred, 
for the first time in the history of an Ejglish univer- 
sity. Tucse ladies were presented to the Caoancellor 


candi lates, 


silk and gold lace. 
bebiod him. 


by Mrs. Garret Anderson, Dean of the Medieal Sehool | 


for Women, who herself applied unsuccessfully, twenty- 
One years ago, for permissivn to be examined for this 
degree. Mrs. Scharlien’s home and husband are in 
India, and she came to Evyiand to earn and receive the 
qualification to enable her to practice with authority 
and success as a doctor among the native women of 


Women were | 


India, whither sbe will at once return with her well- 
merited honors. 
studied at the Madras Medical College and the Koya! 
Free Hospital; and she took a scholarship and medal! 
in Obstetric medicine, in addition to the mediesal de 

gree. 

When the degree-giving was over Lord Granviile 
made a gracious, pleasant little speeeh, and alluded 
especially to the ladies, and the prosperity of the L a1 
versity. He always manaves to mix a little judicious 


the Prince of Wales's speech at the College of Music, 
he ** presumed a)l were fond of music, and that but few 
present would sympathize with the diplomatist wae, 
when asked by the Queen if he was fond of m 
answered, ‘I think the calm after it is delightful.’ 

Sir Joho Lubbock in his speech alluded to the vexed 
question, What shall Ido with my son?” He advo 
cuted the teaching of foreign modern languages tn oF 
der to qualify some of these sons for positions in the 
colonies, and in other countries where such knowledge 
was essential. He objected seriously to as one-sided 
or specialist education; he thought the attention of 
the young should be directed to a variety of subjeceta, 
and that some one of the d fTerent branches of scene 
ought to enter into every liberal education. 


THE RATIONAL AND SPIRITUAL VERIFI 
CATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By Prov. Georce Harn, D. D, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_comparnog their respective 


In the list her name appears a8 baving | 


of clive 


mysticism, pietism, ites! 


pre portion 
and objeetive, We classify 
EXCeSSIVEly subjective, while 
vaso. It 
that it was undue subjectivity which exalt 


faith to 


and 
*keplicigm are exclusive! may be fairly aflirmed 


the doe 


trine of justifieation by the central piace In 
the st Reformation this “wy. perience of 
the believer In redemption was !ifted out of seeond- 
sry into the Diner eicetion of grace, 
tue arranvements of grace. the “Trace Were 
more prominent than the deetrines of G od, the Trinity, 
sud of Cnristolovy, which were bre ivht over su 
Usily unehanged from the early church, and henee 
Bloc) im line men rank. ‘The view was prevailing y 
Dt is aldo well known that the arid perbrds 
In religious thetuwht have been those in which iittie 
dilurenee been exercised to fuse the contents of 
reVeintiion jute harmeay with the thinkiny, feeling, 
and life of their respective ages; such, for instance, 
4% the last century in Evyviand, when external evi 


h 


‘a is known by meansof our powers of appre- | 


he nsion. The significance of truth depe nous on 
the insight cf the thinking sul:ject as well as upon the 
objective reality of that which is mace known. Tie 
universe of matter or of spirit exists for us only as we 
perceive it. Into all knowledge two factors necessarily 
enter: the truth itself which is the object of Knowledge, 
and the mind to which truth is presented. This relation 


| sented to, 


fences anc mere AD were Teil i? on Bo 
firm the autherity of the Bible Wiat is to be de 
sired manifestly is the just proportion of Omjee lve 


an‘l subjective in the measure of their legitimate 
portance, If the etive has been neviected, as 
in my is the case, it shou.) be reatiicomed aad 
rei State The Princip e which was the m pring 


of Luther's 


he 


religioua power is one whi properly 
maintained at a!) times Tt is. to 
Hie satd that 


himself : 


fundamenta! to 


cle ect. | 
mtist fined the truth for 


Saylog 


which Hegel declared to be the tdesa of aii 


Listory. [It is not enough i4 


It must be assimilated. must be trans!) stead 


into fife and progress. It must be in order ty be 
rational, amd it must be rationsl in order to he 
real. [tis elaimie!, however, that the great creative 
_ periods not only in religion, but also in hist ry anc lit 


upon which knowledge depends is not altered by the | 


character of the truth which is disclosed. Whether 
we are to be taught concerning things natural or 
supernatural, material or spiritual, human or divine, 
we must make use of those rational and spiritual fac 
ulties with which we are endowed. In any sphere of 
truth the condition of the thinking sul j-et must deter- 
mine in measure the sum and characterof 
edge. 

At the present time attention is distinetly turned 
the ctive fac tor of knowl dye, and especialy in 
the realm of religious truth. The attempt is made to 
recognize more clearly the conditions within ourse! ves 


by which the apprehension of spiritual truth is ceter- 


mined, to asgert more strongly the necessity of con 
viction in order to the acceptance of dogmas, todemani 
for belief 
and to maintain that besildes baving 
external authority we shall be made to Know truth in 
the inward parts. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is aesumed that truth is made 
known to those who are or who may become capalbic 
of comprehending it; that there are organs of recep 


tn doctrines some cegree of reasonableness. 


the sanctions «f 


tiveness corresponu:iing to the contents of Revelation 
Since religion, m the last analysis, isthe union of G ui 
with man, the light and love of & «1 streaming inte the 
soul, the power of man to know God, and to know 
such truth as God may communicate concerning him 
seif, must be a constant element in religion Ia prac- 
tical religious life we are apparent y more conscious of 
the object of faith than of the organ of faith, although 
it must be obvious, on reflection, that tae quality of 
piety, in ite many fluctuations and varieties, depend- 
on the vision of the believer. 


But in theology, in the construction of a system 


which seeks the grounds and the harmony of truth, it 
is surely to be expected that the fune ion and limits of 
human comprehension will be determined, that the 
power to apprehend truth and the conditions under 
which it can be assimilated into life will be carefully 
taken into account, and that, in general, conclusive 
neas will be looked for only in agreement with the 
legitimate tests of certainty for the human reason and 
spirit, aod that we shall know what those tests are. 

It is my purpose at this time to discuss as congenial! 
with existing tendencies of thought, and as pertinent 
to the oceasion which calls us together, some of the 
subjective conditions by means of whieh religious 
truth is ascertained. The most general statement of 
my theme 13, Subjectivity in Theology, a term which 
indicates the province and limits of the discussion we 
are entering ; but in order to avoid the use of a philo- 
sophical term, and also forthe easke of detiniteness, I 
prefer to call my su! ject The Rational and Spiritual 
Verification of Christian Doctrine.” 5 ome of the topies 
which are now exciting considerable interest, such as 
the authority of Coristiun consciousness and the rela 
tion of faith and Scripture, are branches of this broader 
theme, 

We can most easily characterize those larger move- 
ments in theology which have constituted epochs by 


have reached their 


erature, have been obfective ; that heroes and poets have 


moved direetly toward their ends without self analysis 


ir self consciousness have been swayed! by dominant 


truths without introspection into the processes of their 
belief or perception ; that giant minds and viant ages 


eonclu-ions by immediate bebold. 
procesacs of logic, & 
famous composer when asked why he introduced 


ied, B- cause it is 


ing an? without tarrying for 


certain strain into hrs rep 


right.” And itis said that analysis of processes, Tea 
soos, and methods is characteristic of the unproduct 
Ve, Insienificant perianis—in a word, that the prest 
constructiVe peri ds are «! clive, the little erttical 
are subleetive But is it not nesrer the truth to 
that in these great periods subjective eonditions 
were perfeetly sutistie!d: that the belicfs accepted were 
felt to meet the thought and need of the inclividael asa 
of the time; that the truth was so vividly seen that it 
could not be doubted ; that the seul responded so pr 


undiy tothe truth that ther: f «tisavree 


ment: tut that in other aves, When mental processes 
sre serutinized, 1% is because the necessities of the 
Luinking are not Satish d there 13 8&8 conselous- 
ess thi: Wanti! hi sith 18 net aware 
f itseif, butonly sickness, in Which subjective condi. 
froms are not “l with. It is questionable 
whether We ean so sharply disti sh periods of 
ctivity and production from periods of reflection and 


Criticism, OF C&M measure provress by summary 


% judgment, 
y the function 


» define more carefu! 


f reason sod e@pirit, the first posittoa to he taken, a 


In our attempt t 


position whieh has been gained only after repeated 
conthets and successive oscillations (rom one extreme 
iO mmother, the first position is that the materials of 
truth are not derived from any sul.) ctive pre cesses, 
Keason does mot contain in itself, nor ¢o soy of the 
faculties of man, the sources of truth. Mun observes, 
receives, appropriates, but does not erivinate As we 
cannot evol¥e the laws of nature from cur own eon 
DOF determine what the cosmic fo rees are 
from our netions of what the yY Ougot to be, So We Can 


not evolve from our own conceptions 


cerning God and his relation te the world, 


There i4 an actual, objective revelation to which we 
must look for our religion theoloyvy, as there is an 
actusl world Of matter to which we must look for our 
natural sciences. The source of our knowledge ts 
Christianity, and it is Christianity concerning whieh 
we are to galt kuowledye. Ciristianity vi 
in twofold seuse. It is a resl history, wrought 
in events Whieh bave cecurred ana 
which sre component part of earthly history. There 
was an Preparation filing in the cullines of 
with a ix uy f conerete facts, and 


which was fulfilled in the histories! Curist, 


real aS Y pels pare of the pastor present. Puere 
an accomplished KReademption of which renewed lves 


and resting 


iFistinnity 4180) Objec 


ure the resulf, church 


n these indubitable facts. 
tive, inasmuch as back of the Christian history, and 
expreésing themselves through it, are cternal, immu 
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absolute character of God, upon those attributes which 
‘are neither accidenial nor arbitrary, and which exist 
whether we recognize them or not. As mathematical 
propositions which are first apprehended by concrete 
examples have independent reality, and are necessarily 
true, as mora! laws which we tind embodied in the in 

Stitutions of sovicty have necessary validity whether 
we obey them or not, © the truths which are incar 

nated in the person of Curist and in the Curistian his- 
tory bave essential, reality in the love 
and righteousness of God. Historical Cuhristian- 
ity images forth what God res!'y is im the neces 
sities of his truth and i souree of truth 
is an indubitable histery resting on the eternal verities 
of the Divine heart. Eternal love incarnate in the per- 
sonal Cirist is the independent, unchangeable source 
Of religious knowledge. This history which unfolds 
the truth concerning God is recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures. Vhe authentic record of redemption 
through Christ, in its préparation, its fulfillment, and 
its productive results, is in the word of God. The 
authoritative exposition of the doctrines involved in 
redemption is given, at least in outline, in the Script: 
ures Of the New Testament. We proceed, then, on 
the distinct assumpilion that the contents of faith are 
givep normatively in the word of God. All doctrines 
must be directly deduced from or in agreement with 
this objective revelation and incarnation of truth. 
What disagrees with the essential teachings of Seript- 
ure must be discarded. Here we have firm standing- 
ground. Tnere isa normative source of knowledge 
Outside ourselves from Which a!) doctrine is derived 
€ither directly or indireetly. Here, indeed, is one of 
the clear gains of moderna religious thought, that we 
rest back upon a solid basis of facts, which rests in 
turn On solid, essential principles which are immutably 
true; that our systems of doctrines are not pale ab- 
Stractions, but inductious from the facts of history. 
The historical grounds of faith have emerged distinct- 
ly, till all theories labor under suspicion that have no 
structural foundation in those realities of Christian 
history which sare nol ctinningly devised fables, nor 
projections of our own vain fancies. 

But we have no sooner reeognized this than we be 
COME aware that this objeclive revelation exists in re 
lation to a subject who receives it; that, whatever it 
may be io iiseif, it has siguiticance for him only as he 


Ve. 


can discover its meaning aud respoli to its diselos- 
ures ; that, as its purpose isto redeem and sanctify 
falien man, itcan accomplisu its end only as man ts 
Capable of grasping,at in its substantial meaning, 
Tuis is sed ip the Very 

Iu ils original delivery it went 


the truth it contains. 

of revelation. 
Aloug by degrees only men Liurough its educating 
influence were able to receive it. History, as we have 
Seen, was thie veliicle, or, should rather say, the boy 
by means of Which trntu was revealed. The increas- 
ing gssurauces Were scout down into na- 


tional misfortube personal unrest where tile y could 


be welcomed. Cirist psced timself in conditions 
Where be could touch men on all sides of their 
peed. And «#& the approprixtion of the gospel 


Dy every ave must be in secoréance with existing 
knowlege and conscious it must be repro- 
duced tn the wanuy forms through which it was orig- 
History requires the historical ifmagina- 


inally wiven. 
netioi, poetry tic sense bemuty and of sublimity, 
reasoning some logical acuoner, the experiences of men 
in apcient times some paraliel experiences to-day. The 
Bible is the book of life ina double sense. It quickens 
into life those were torpid. Lt also interprets life, 
Weaves its woof inte tue Warp of burnan sins and sor 

rows and unutterablc longings. Thus it cannot mean 
to one man precisely What it mexns to another. In 
certain revelations a truth is disclosed to almost any 
reader; but there is po limit to the fullnessof meauing 
Which spiritual discernment continues to discover. A 
truth whic! bad been vayne starts into life when it is 
read through the medium of some vew experience. 
Stress of wutried circumstsuce puts one into the place 
Of a character«f the Bib'c, and tue familiar word of 
Christ is now addressed to him as directly es it was to 
the inan who first beard it. Tuc source of truth is the 
word of God; but some conditions on our part are 
necessary, that we may be capalie interpreters of a 
revelation which is g.ven iu so multiform, so won- 
drous, and so spiritual forms. The normative source 
of religious knowledge is not «a book of statutes so 
éxact that the mesuiny of cvery sentence is instantly 
apprehended by all readers with equal elvarness, like 
regulations posted on the door of your room in a hotel. 
There are spiritual things, and only spiritually can 
they be discerned. 

We need linger ovly a moment to remind ourselves 
how important the receptivity of the subject is in re- 
ligious life. 
comprehension, though that is one of the conditions 
of ascertaining truth. Even your Shakespeare cannot 
be understood by knowing the meaning of each word 


4 
There must be more than intellectual 
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in his sentences, nor by acquainting yourself with the 
historical events on which his plays are based. There 
must be some depth of feeling, some experience of the 


passions, affections, tempests, Which sway the soul. 


Wiat man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him? 
Truth for the individual must be found in other 


than merely historical or theoretical forms. It must 
be found in relation to his own needs. It must 
be worked out in life through faith and love. It must 


become real to him. Hence for the believer experi. 
ence is the ground of certainty. Evidences give a high 
degree of probsbility, bat personal experience gives 
absolute certainty. He becomes more aud more cer. 
tain of truth as he finds it more and more deeply an 
swering the questions of his mind, and satisfying the 
needs of his struggling spirit, and building him up ip 
holy character. With the Apostle he says, ‘I know 
whom 1 have believed.” Such an “1 know” can spring 
outy from experience of God's redeeming love, whose 
truth does not, but whose power and certainty do de 
pend in part on the individuals appropriation of it. 
When Goethe says, “Give me only your positive be- 
liefs; of the problematical 1 have enough in myself 
already,” he means, Give me only what has become 
real to you. QOue’s real beliefa rest upon subjective 
grounds of conviction, experience, insight, cal! it what 


you will, and also on the basis of objective reality | 


which is thus verified. In philosophy and in religion 
certainty is the agreement of the perceiving subject 
with the perceived object. Equally in theology we 
must have this agreement. If a subjective condition 
is required even to enter the Kingdom of heaven, it is 
unquestionably necessary in order to understand the 


divine forces which co-operate in the redemption of | 


sinners and in the establishment of a spiritual king- 
dom, and to perecive their connection and unity. The 
renewal and sanctification of those in whom sin had 
had the mastery must be experienced in order to be 
understood. The adjfistment with God's love of the 
dark features of human life, and history, and destiny, 
can be altempted only if there is some development of 
rational comprehension and spiritual vision. The 
truth must be known for the Kind of truth itis. The 
tests by which we know the Epistle to the Romans 
true are not the tests by whieh we know Euclid true. 
Tie conditions under which we study regeneration are 
not those under which we study the laws of chemical 
affinity. The history of Christ Cannot be read as we 
read the history of Charlemagne. Even mathematics, 
natural science, secular history, require appropriate 
conditions on the part of a student. Much more do 
God's revelations of redeeming love and its actual! 
workings in man and in soclety require peculiar con- 
ditions on our part in order that we may have belief 
in therm, 

Speaking now still more broadly, it is expressly 
promised that the Holy Spirit Will act upon our facul 
ties that we may comprehend spiritual truth. It is 
notenough that truth is given, aot enough that Jesus 
lived and suffered and died, not @nough that a spiritual 
kingdom is established. Our powers of perception 
and insight need to be educated that we may he 
guided into the whole truth. That prayer of Paul's, 
the leading petitions of whiel he earefully wrote out 
that beievers intght know what is moat to be desired, 
rises to its highest pitch in asking that there may bea 
better understanding of redemption through Curist. 
He prays that they comprehend, in its breadth and 
length and depth and height, the love of God. But 
he thinks of the subjective conditions and prays that 
they may comprehend ith all saints, Christian truth 
is comprehended by the eaints, and in the jast analogy 
only by the saints. The enlightening intluence of the 
Spirit is not magical, but by means of the truth itself 
which is to be received. The knowledge we have 
makes us capable of gaining more. If we could sup- 
pose that the eye was formed, as some contend, by a 
vradual perfecting trom sa gelatinous, semi-transparent 
substance, until now it is fairly weil adapted to seeing, 
we should have an analogy to the development of 
the organ of spiritual vision. The light itself, accord 
ing to such atheory, and the dim gropings of the creat- 
ure have improved the eye, a# darkness would destroy 
it, till after many sges it has become the wonderful 
organ of sight. An unchanging world would open 
new wonders to the improving Vision. ‘This actually 
eceurs to a degree. How much more sailor at the 
prow can see than Jandsman can sce. 
Trained eyes subdivide colors to the twentieth 
shade which, to untrained) eyes, are scarcely 
undistinguishable. Artists deteet almost micro- 
scopic imperfections, and recognize possibilities 
of combination to which unskilled eyes are blind. 
Could the ear be quickened likewise, the silence of the 
forest would become the roar of a@ city, and we might 
hear the grass grow. Surely use in spiritual things 
enlarges the powers of perception. Experience realiz- 
ing this truth gives truer Insight into that. Reason 
and faith are educated by exercise in their appropri- 


the argument of our proper senses. 


ate province. On the other hand, a one-sided, nar 
row, metaphysical theology dulls) spiritual sight. 
Against dangers to spiritual life from the speculations 
of systematic theology it has been thought necessary 
that students should be guarded. 

It is time to be moré specitic and to detine as seeu 
rately as may be possible the elements of subjectivity. 
In what, we ask, does the action of the receiving sub 
ject consist ? - One of its elements is the Jevitimate use 
of reason. Reason be satisfied in order that any 
doctrine may be accepted. Revelation is the making 
known of that which before was pot known. and it 
therefore addresses itself to reason, the knowing faculty 
The assemption is that truth God is 
cognoscible; that God himself is 
Christian redemption and Christian: doctrines are ehar 
acterized by rationality; that revelalioyu is the highest 
reason ; that whilé reason could not unaided distover 
the truths of revelation it can recognize them as rational 
when they are made known. | By ttris it is not meant 
at all that revelation only anticipated reason, and that 
reason would sooner or later have re whed the same 


couccining 


that the 


-results—for how could redemption through the histori- 


cal Christ ever have been the result of reasoning ?—but 
that revelation is agreeable to ressen is cognoscible 
and rational. One test of truth awithout which we are 
not required to believe is its rensonableness. 

It has long been admitted that religious douwmas must 
not be irrational ; that no doctringgis to be acéepted 
which is plainly contrary to reason ; that no authority 
of chuich, of creeds, or of Scripture Sean impose upon 
us beliefs which are in conilict with’ universal resson 
or unquestionable facts. We cannot with Sir 
Thomas Brawre when he declares that there be not 
impossivilities enough in religion for an active faith, 
and that it is no vulgar part of faith to believe a thing 
not only above-but Contrary to reason and against 
| The maxim be 


sig 


quotes from Tertullian, est 
Is neither pious nor sensibie. ubsurdilies Gave 
worked much prejudice to the of Christianity. 
But not cnly must we reject thgt which is plainly 
irrational. We are to accept that only which in some 
respects 18 characterized by rationsjity. We must be 
able to discover some ground of reasornal eness The 
distinction often made between that which is contrary 
to reason and that which is above orth anscends Treason 
is important if by it we only mean that we do not see 
all sides of truth thor comprehend its entire contents, 
but the distinction is invalid if by it we mean that cer 
tain doctrines are wholly mysterious, entirely out of 
the range 
faculty which is wether 
Truths which we 
hend, to use Coleridge's terms, put the apprehension is 


Suca 


of reason, and to be accepted by « faith 


parate from 


may appre 
an act of renson, because so far forth rati nality is 
recognized. The farther side of dun tiine may be Hid 
from us and beyond the scope of ressom, We 
know that it yet what is 
beyond we cannot sce. 
mind or it would not 
reaches boundary. 
must be seen to be rensonantdle, or 
hend it as truth. 
significance and grounds of truth, 
know what we are talking about 
it. If there ure truths which altogether transeend 
of their existence. If we can 


not ston, but 
It ia 
be trie, | 
the bither, sic 


tothe aheolute 
HUMAN 
, however, it 
we could 


Reason must know: soniething of the 
rw ise we do not 
when we «cs 
reason we do uol know 
see some rationality in a doctrine it cannot be said 
wholly to transcend or to be AUOVe Sewson, If we see 
neo rationality in it we know notl iag about it, we do 
not believe it, we are playing wih words. If the 
thought of the Infinite cannot be erdsped by the tinite 
mind the word infinite may as we!) be Cropped out of 
the language—-we have no use for 

To assent to the truth of a doctrine it is not neces 
sary to know all that it is and all that it involves, but 
it is necessary to perceive its intrinsic rensounbleness 
in some respects. Life is a mystery. How # plant 
grows, who knows? the trutlf is lint we are 
ignorant of life in some of its charagt ristics. Its re. 
sults we know, some of its methods we koow, its ma 
terials or sources we know. We know it in part, but 
we know it. | 

If the doctrine of the Trinity is merciy this, that 
three Gods together make one God, we reject it as 
contrary to reason. But we need not, therefore, pro 
claim that the Trinity is a doctrine which is purely 
mysterious and wholly transcends ressou— that faith 
must accept it although it is incomprehensible. It is 
vitally related to facts and truths which have to our 
minds profoundest rationality. Truth out of all rela- 
tion to reason, and altogether mystdrious, is abraca- 
dabra. Even Canon Mozley, defending the familiar 
distinction between that which contradicts and that 
which transcends reason, admits that he does not 
mean that we have no ivea at all bearing on so-called 
mysterious truths, but only that we have not the ful! 
idea or conception of them; which no one would fora 
moment think of denying, either of spiritual or ma. 
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terial truth. Eve: 


} apprehension is some degree of 
comprehension. We 


must Know in part what revels 
tion 38 to know that iia a revelation, as Pileiderer 
clearly points out, as We must know in some measure 
that he is. To elesrmess and 
e the othe: 
faculties is requisite, as we shall presently see. Bat 
by the freed from 


ressed. Paul 


what Gift is to know 
largeness, of kn co-operation of 


to- reason enlightened truth sod 


prejudice revelation is ad ever re- 
joleing that what Was a mystery is now made known, 
that there bas been an N if 
meaning of reveiation is perceived at onee by the in- 
that it must 
be fully comprehended before one can be saved from 

But it is wihdressed to re ven the ob- 
scured mind recogoizes the truthfulness of Christianity 


that the entire 


erever Willi be. N 


dividual, or clhureh. 


sin. 


| 
| 


in some aspects of if, and as the obscurattons of sin. | 


reassousbleness of Christian 
doetrines becomes more apparent. 


fulness are dispelled, the 
Itisof the last importance that we do not relinquish 
ner think siightingly of the office of Teason in the 
recogyition of religious truth. To maintaia that doc 
trine is received’ by feeling, or by « faith faeulty, and 
not primarily by reuson, is te surrender to the enemy 
without discretion. This precisely is What material 


ista say. Spencer and Huxley say ‘ Phat is what we | 


ihink— thal religion is # matter of the feelings. I's 
province 18 the emotions, the sensibilities, the affec: 
tions. Dut nothing can be certainly known Concern 


ing the supernatural. It caunot be proved to rest 
upon rational grounds. Jl’rayer and faith need not be 
objected to, but they rest on feelings and may be 
turned now to one object and now to another, now to 
a fetich, now to the moon, nowto Jesus Christ.” And 
when intelligent men sre told that religion te an affair 
of Lhe that of God is 
accepted by faith, butthat the Infinite is unknowable, 
they are not satisfied because they ought met to be. 
It is mot wise to vacate the throne of reason, and to 


fee ings, the very existence 


relegate rejivion to other faculties, for it is not true 
that reason is incompetent. In order to assert the right 
use of fechog and faith we are not required to dis- 
credit reason. Indeed faith is ‘the highest exercise of 
reason, and feeling glows by gazing on the object 
which roasson apprehends, 

The distinctive of dowematies is to show the 
Christian doctrine which it finds in Seripture as truth, 
to Vindicate its ayreement with Christian reason. 

] trust we as to 


are notlso young. in our theology 


that there 8 any ‘ontivet between 


faith and philosophy, or that there are regions open to 
faith into which it is sacrilege for philosophy to enter. 


The humblest believer is expected to be able to give a 


SU 


for his hope. tlis reason may be the great 


things (rod has done for bis soul, but that is reason, 


rense m 


and & supremely convine ing one. 


Thave dwelt upon the function of reasen heeause 


there is a disposition in some usarters to @Xall some 


other subjective tests above the rational, and to depre- 
We forced to 
the choice of the emotive or cthical against the rationa! 
if we hold tothe 
Faith and knowlecdye 


resultant of 


ciate the intellective element. are not 


Here are not two mastera, of whom 
one we must despise the other. 


are rather a white harmontous 


‘combining of several ev! TS, which are to be separates / 


only in the prism of analysis. It is true, however, that 
there must than intelleetion. I have 
apoken desuenedly of the Christian reason. Our eogni- 


be more mere 
tive faculties are not independent of our feelings and 
purposes any more than feelings and ideals are safe 
testa apart from reason. ‘here is # spiritual as we!! 
Muller says, ‘** The 
answers which truth gives to a man depend very much 
The manner 
questions depends very much on 


as a rations! verification of truth. 


the sfions hy hue: puts to truth. 
in which he puts his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


principles which rule his life.” That truth whieh enters | 


deeply into the moral and spiritual life requires a cor 


responding exercise ofthe emotions and conformity of | 


the will, Tothe uoderstancding of truth we must our- 
selves have ¢ Xperience of the 
appeals. To realize the efficiency of any foree we 
must know what it does. Paseal observes that we 
mustiove divine things in order to know them, that 
divine thinuws reach the spirit through the heart. To 
apprebend the truths of mathematics the moral condi- 
tion is of 
what they mean to the Cirt-tian. 


no consequence. They mean to the pagan 
But, then, mathe- 
it stands onalower 
plane than truth which has to do with life, sin, moral 
renewal, the justice and love of UG de 

studied for the kind, of 
It is bely truth and requires a holy dispo 
It follows that when « holy disposition tem- 


matics occupies but « limited place 


Religious truth must be 
truth it is. 
sition. 
pers intellectual seeking We stall not fail to know the 
truth - that the kingdom of truth, no icss than the king- 
dom of science, is open, as Lord Bacon said, to those 
who become as littic children. If itis saidthe word of 
Christ ia our ground of certainty; not our tuetuating 
feelings and sin darkened finite reason, but his author. 


Wative atatements are decisive ; it must be replied the: 


conditions to which it | 


THRE CIRINTIAN U NPON, 
we know our Christ not until we have been e@arried on 


by those outward evidences’ which eorrohorate his 


claims to the actual experienee of him of 
the depths of our souls’ needa! The bellever seeepts 
nutherity When he Can say, Ve lou 

lisciples at the feet 


arid anil when We Sit 48 ¢ 


of him who 18 so Worthy to be trusted le speaks to us 
netin enigmatica! nor irrational sayings, butin rds 
whieh carry conviction through thetr feit adaptetness 
Tne words that he *pesks unto us, they 


Wien his 


friends, they exe 


to our wants, 
are epirit and they are life. followers are 


no longer servants, but aim ‘* bo 


now 


speakest thou plainly, aud speakest no provert. 
Father's will 
doctrineis divine. It ig of God: the 
tom Ula 


indeed, wwe K wn t 


When men are willing to do the 
perceive that the 
hearer receives it as such, and | mere author- 
ity of the speaker. I[t is, 

need extended illustration that spiritual comlitinns af. 
“icy, 


etion 8 


fect mental perceptions. M now to 
better purpose, says, Af! 


Feeling is necessary for comprehension. 


Speaking 

part of insight. 
Affection is 
itself intelligence.” Sanctificd im iination makes truth 
N tthe 
wy by American 


viow with increased vividness. smiaiiest con 
tribution to theo! 
gestive paper by that wifled preacher who eould choose 
titles whieh were arguments 
‘The Gospel a gift to the 
remarks, incidentally, that phantasy may 
to the understanding 
Gradgrind would be as much out of place in the chai: 


divines 18-the 


Sila 


and whieh he exalled. 


Imagination.” Dorner 
mitritpute 
something of religious truth. 
of dowmatics a8 10 & lecture ship on estheties, 

The consensus of reason, feeling, andw ill, constitutes 
Smith how 


first re«Uisite in 


what was emphasized by Prof. Henry 
all parties love to «uote him) as the 


theolovical study and which he called spirittial mind 


edness. Ile characterized it as & living sense of the 
reality of God’s kingdom centering in 


work of Jesus Caorist. 


the persen and 
[t is only in analysis, as | have 
remarked, that the eements of spiritual perception are 
separated. In action they are « unit 
Christian reason. We cdo 
which ? faith or rationalism; 
believing knowledge and rational! faith. 
should resemble the oratory of Fox, of 
thought seemed to be all 
his feeling all thought. 


Lhe singie ye if 
not a8k, renson or love, 
fhich ? We may expect 
fur thee! 4 
whom it Was 


that his feeling. anc 


Fulfilling such conditions, we shal] pot need to! 


taught anew what be the first principles of the doetrin 
of Corist on which faith and reat. but 


SH. Vation 


yoon unto pert ection, extecting to ses truths 
in clearer light and to extend the boundary of the rea! 
nnd rational 4s our spiritual Vision enlarges, 

verification of Chris 


together Constitute the re uisite @onditions 


The rational and the spiritua 


tian doctrine, then, sare essential in 


If this view accepted, safevuard is ther 
against narrow and shallow individualism? 
shall we distinguish living faith, based on the trut! 
from Lhe fancies “ric periaps Stuy grat 


Does it not now heeome 
bible. 
ing only What coun neds itself to his moods and idie 
Wistle it is that the e 


the individual must be satistied, and that there must lx 


of the indivictusl ? 


true that every Christian makes his 


tions, 


synerasies true onvictions of 
personal assurance Of the reasousbleness and spiritual 


ily of dectrine, it is also true’ that his onvietions 
are temp red and not inser 
oLhers, 
sions from Seripture coofirms ne in my fae may 
Validity of his beliefs if 


has no company in boldiog them, or if he has bal @ 


sibly shaped by the belief «f 
Finding that others receive the Same imipre 

we'll be Suspicious of the 
pany. As the most convinelog proof of the renlity of 
the outward 
percelVve produce tie Same tmpressiog On mii its 
of tt 


ehure 


world is that objects whiell seem 


ON Ny OWD, so the cerlainty f my convietion 
nfirmed when I fied 
There 


meaning of the gospel ise 
others understand it as I cdo. 


catholic at this present and through the ages past witl: 


is the 


which one needs to fod himself in suostantial agree 


ment. The true subjectivity is not the insight of this 
or that individual, but the Christian 


the church throughout all the world. 


consclousness of 
This consensus of 
the aves cannot he determined hy exact tests more 
than the existence of (70d can be proved by 4 logies! 
rate! 
hke & sum in arithmetic ; but it may be Kaown, and if 
there is freedom from prejudice will not be 


pre cess or the value of the xfonedent cemons't 


mist’ken. 
The value of the creeds and confessions of the 
that they r fleet the Christian their 
times. When stucied in the light of the tendencies and 
contlicts which ealled’ them forth Laey may Correct 
present errors and modify extreme views. 


consclousness of 


They iw 


what the facts and doctrines of Christianity meant to 


believers in this and that age. livery surviving creed! 
is the resutt of a subjective process, and as such has « 
certain authority. Lloly men of a generation now fall. 
en asleep tell us through their creeds what the gospe 
of Christ had come to mean a8 Dorner 


them anys 


‘they are the precipitate of the religious conseiousness | 


of mighty men sod times" With the historic 


they 
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creeds one should find | ucreement 
He will not exalt lis a4 fundaments] 

vlements« 

of the yeyu 

const mands of 
“uestions Wineh stir 1 of 
(lay if rit ‘baer is 
tp ral ste Well 

in lure, art We Tes we ean 
rest at eribe \\V is Pus influ 
ence Which must net re 
are fi is y if | wre 
feeling of restriction f of doctrinal 
statement. The iniletins' ss or preeision 

f plrasedlogy, the relativ f the several 
loctrines, te polemical or dialcetics! mode of expres 
Sion mre factor msei? fee ae. 
many. are fe lroversies which arise, 
though their importance be overrated, indicate 
the points Where existing «taten ts are not faithful 
there is impatiens itvrown forme f noda 
reaching after salt pre ns De 
more Vilal ama more « ant with provress siready 
made in knowledy ft bible an f Curist’s king 
dom, one May Bluspect iiverances of his own 
thinking if he it -vmpathy with these living 
movements, His Veneration for the past must net 
mnake him toditferent 1 the present lle pereelves 
Which rhe the aneient symilrols has made 
Ils pre HECESSOrS, in the form and 
Spirit and ra! the conte s, smal 
expects further improve \ a Cau 
mol be fier inal iVicualfrom gener 
Is it te be expected ry whiel: 
Vitaliy tdentifiedd wit! erests «of a fi vs r is 
ve the b is 
if the sem ar iif? 
-yipathy wi sness Of the 
tilts N We 
Ther, wt JA Which Was 
ti ve r | That 
chureh from tas 
vaocing from ehile nhet ce 
Israc]| Was & Chil to the gains of 
tiie tram oof thre 
er on a) eoteredd Inte 
of ul Vit iuitw of the 
fullness of Christ 

eXtermal autberity and > turns! teachings 
rust be trans!ated to mesnning the stian 
whi wi ti eof trines 
re 

rat of few tak 
processes, We rise puys hare 
the exXtstenes spirit im Wiis if 
Sons! Intellivgetice, rat! ly Protesses, 
the tied current f «x ‘ timate fact 
if depender We are not 
the tut yt r 10 
the adaptations, beauty, and f the 
Universe 

br. take the Christian « f lt deals with 
the facts Of iif (Par tueurtes in of sin 
must listen f testin y of ness of 
observal ey the testim ry f thi 
Scriptures. Although there seems to te contradetion 
tire facts of burman they niust wer pled 
We floithem, )o tle s Lo Spring 
Not on y has no man fee found, but ne man can be 
found without sia. The siniessuess of Jesus ts the 
most convincing evidence of iis lhvinity. We know 


sinfuliness 


which is 


Wart?" 


therefore that there if iW 
wniveraa! We fin’ our me 
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against the law of our mind. We recognize the or- 
ganic “nity of the race. We see that one generation 
transmits to another an inberitance of depravity. But 
our consciousness also asserts that we are responsible. 
We know ourselves guilty ; we cannot rid ourselves of 
the feeling of self-contempt in view of the bad acts to 
which we have beev impelled by our corrupt nature. 
Now the doctrine of sin must recognize both these 
facts: the universality of sin and the guilt of sin. It 
must not reject cither. If theology can frame no 
theory which reconciles them it must confess the 
problem at present insoluble, but must not ignore 
either of the facts given by observation and exper - 
ence. The Bible speaks Only or chicfly of the facts ; 
it goes up the stream of iistory, and ‘finds the begin- 
bings of sin at the fountsin- head. How much these 
facts signify life itself shows. Toe statements of the 
Bible are understood by knowledge of human nature. 
Those who see in moral evi! only a necessary stage of 
growth, theoriz ng always from a physical point of 
view, sre but shallow interpreters of the sad facts of 
life and of the reproaches of a guilty conscience. 
They are not as profound observers as the great re- 
ligious thinkers in Whom the sense of sin bas been unut- 
terable, Paul, Augustine, Bunyan; nor as the immortal 
poets and dramatists, Pechylus, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
who, portraying only what they beheld in human life, 
developed its woeful tragedies out of conflicts with 
gin, and out of the accusations of conscience. * Pro- 
metheus,” ‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” and ‘‘ Faust,” are true to 
those facts which the Bible affirms without palliation, 
and illustrates in the biograpaies of its leading char- 
acters. . 

And, besides, enlarged knowledge of the race, studies 
in ethnology, in history, in social science, have given 
convincing proof of the declarations of the Bible. It is 
not 80 long ago since it was denounced as 4 glaring 
injustice that the sins of the fathers should be visited 
on the succeeding generations of children—innocent 
children, children yet unborn—and the notion was 
scouted that our sin has any thing to do with Adam's 
sin. Butas the subtle laws of heredity have come 
to light, the doctrine of transmitted evil bas been so 
broadly contirmed that the quarrel] is no longer with 
the Bibie, but with the facts of human life. Root and 
branch the race is one. ur views concerning sin de- 
pend not wholly on our assent to what we find in the 
Bible because it is in the Bib'e, but in the power we 
have tosee that the Bible reflects life and history and 
fathoms the heart. Knowledge of ourselves, insight 
into the hearts of others, intelligent study of history 
are needed that assent may deepen into conviction. 
Our views concerning sin also color our opinions on 
all doctrines of the gospel. 

We go to the Bible for our belief coneerning the 
Lord Jesus Corist, Certain impressions concerning 
him will indeed be made on all sincere minds, but will 
any one beso absurd as to maintain that the doc- 
trines of the person of Christ, the Atonement, and the 
Trinity, can be fathomed or intelligently recognized by 
a hasty reading of detached passages bearingon those 
doctrines? Can any one gainatrue thought of Jesus 


Christ by a critical exegesis of proof texts, or a chain’ 


ofargument? Must we not know him bv experience 
of his grace even to know about him? For truthful 
views of his person in its divine and human aspects 
can we ignore the progress cf Christian doctrine 
through the centuries, the reflection of enlarging be- 
lief in those confessions which made clearer and 
clearer statements of the truth in distinctiva from 
specious errors? Can we ignore that reverent, spirit- 
ual, tender love for the Lord Jesus, and that disposi- 
tion to regard him as the center of truth and the cen- 

rof attraction for all believers, which characterize 
our times? What value is there in a doctrinal form- 
ula concerning Christ which is a metaphysical de- 
termination, bounding him ex'eusively east, west, north, 
and south, but which has not been breathed into life 
by intensive, spiritual adoring faith in him as Redeemer 
and Lord? 

How shall we set about it to frame a philosophy of 
the atonement made by the God-man? Tae fact of 
reconciliation is asserted in the Pauline, Petrine, and 
Johannean epistles. Christ stands forth as the Recon- 
ciier, the Mediator, through bis vicarious life, his vita- 
rious humiliation and sufferings, his vicarious death. 
He gave his life a ransom for many. He bore our sins 
and carried our sorrows. The Bible contents itself 
for the most part with emphasizing the facts. Even 
to comprehend the facts it has ever been necessary 
that there should be appropriate conditions of heart. 
Without sense of condemnation in the sight of God, 
and without the springing up of desire to be at peace 
With him, the cross is foolishness to the wise and a 
stumbling block tothe self-righteous. Only to those 
who believe do the power and wisdom 0° God appear 
in Christ. And then to look beneath the facts to the 


philosophy of the atonement, to surmise the feelings 
in God's heart, of pain at his children’s pollution and 
of displeasure at their disobedience, to discover the 


inexorableness of love as well as of justice, to find in 
the requirements of his moral government something 
more than an analogue of our monarchies, and democ- 
racies, and courts <f justice, to analyze the sense of 
estrangement from God, to lay bare the 1ll-desert of 
sin, to know why the past still presses on the penitent 
soul, and why man no more than God can be satisfied 
without some sacrifice, is not more required than that 
one read his New Testament in an attentive mood ? 
Must not one read down sympathetically into that ex 

perience out of which the seventh and eighth chapters 
of Romans foreed their way to expression, ard have 
some affiaity with the d-epening trust of the beloved 
disciple, to be sable to appreciate that first cpistle, 


which 18 rather a lyric, a series of meditations on the 


love of Godin his dear Son? Must he not learn out 
of what spiritual conflicts the successive theories of 
the mysterious truth of atonement have arisen, from 
the crude forms of the first thousand years of the 
church's history to the more spiritual conceptions 
which have replaced them? Must he not know his 
own times, the unrest of modern life, the insidious 
forms of existing evil, the excessive extension of nat- 
ural development into moral and religious relations, 
and know also by penitence and trust the heart of God 
if be would attempt a construction of the rationale of 
the atonement? To ask these questions isto answer 
them. 

The soldiers and the exultant Jews did not look up 
to the cross with the glance of the mother and of the 
disciple standing by, whom Jesus loved. 

The Trinity is a doctrine accepted not merely on 
authority and by inferenee, but also on grounds of 
experience. It is the correlate of redemption through 
Christ and sanctification by the Spirit. When itis a 
statement of truth which is directed not toward nu- 
merical relations, but toward the depth of the riches of 
Divine love flowing forth from eternal manifo!ldness of 
wealth in the Divine Being itself as apprehended by 
the cbildren of God, it even throws back light on phil- 
osophical conceptions of God, suggesting that the In- 
finite is not dependent on the finite to have personality, 
in which case he would be no longer infinite, but is 
personal by virtue of eternal distinctions within him- 
self; a truth dimly seen by the early fathers in their 
surmise of society and love among the Persons of the 
Godhead, and groped after in modern speculations on 
God as both subject and object. I need not dwell 
longer On this great doctrine. 

Woy is it so frequently said that theories of inspira- 
tion must be recast? Is it for any reason but that 
some of the old theories are not true to the facts of the 
Bible, as the thoughtful, fair, devout student finds 
them, that the theories lack rational and spiritual veri 
fication? Too much has been claimed for the Bible 
and too little. Too much by insisting that it is free 
from imperfections, as if language, human forms of 
expression, used often by uneducated men with the 
provincial flavor still in their speech, could be free 
from imperfections, as if an oriental language could be 
as significant to occi lental nations as to the Hebrews. 
That it should be through a medium perfectly adapted 
to the end in view is one position to take, that it is ab- 
solutely free from imperfections is quite another posi- 
tion to take. And too little has been claimed for the 
Bible, when historians, prophets, poets, apostles, have 
been looked on as mere machines. | 

The unprejudiced student perceives that revelation 
is exalted because human personalities receiving truths 
through their own experience and observation, and 
when breathing the atmosphere of their own times, 
have been employed. 

I have no intention of discussing the subject of the 
Inspiration of the Bible now. With such scattered 
observations as I might offer in passing I should not 
succeed in making myself understood. I only con- 
tend that, while «xternal evidences are indispensable 
they are not complete; that what the B ble says for 
and of itself, what it is actually found to be, must have 
due weight in our theories of its origin and construc- 
tion. No bridge thrown across a stream was ever 
made to rest on one pier. It is proper to say, however, 
that in my judgment no convulsive revolution is to 
heave the church into commotion on this vexed ques- 
tion. The instinct of Christian reason and sanctified 
feeling have always found the Bible something other 
than an infallible authority for deciding perplexing 
questions; or a tribunal at whose bar all disputes find 
an unmistakable settlement. The Bible in use has 
always been the Book of Life. Its use in the c:.urch 


bas risen above the inadequate theories of theologians... 


The pu!pit has used the B ble freely and ih some just 
proportion, depending for the conditions of belief in its 
doctrines, not on its sheer, stark autbority, but on the 
power of truth recognized by conscience and spiritual 
aspirations. The Word of God finds its way to the 
subtle interaction of psychical and spiritual perceptions, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and is adiscerner of the theughts and intents 
of the heart. Much injustice is done the body of be- 


hevers when they are accused of holding untenable the- 
ories concerning the authority of the Bible. Curistiars 
trust the Bible to defend itself, and in practice reject 
mechanical for spiritual uses of it. Theologians are 
coming toward a broader and more corréct theory of 
inspiration because the church is using «Scripture as if 
the broader and more asnpiritual theory were already 
established. Taoat we should be slow to reconstruet 
ancient theories is the dictate of wisdom: swift to 
hear, slow to speak. But we must remem!er that the 
Bible has other supports for its.divine origin besides 
historical testimony, critical tests, traditional theories, 
The authority of the Bible, like the authority of all 
greatness, does not necd tobe vindicated by genealogical 
proefs, nor impresse! by external trappings of 
If our belief in the inspiration of the Bible must rest 
on argument, let us be sure to give ita full weight to 
the moral argument. Establish the anthority of the 
Bible beyond a peradventure, so that it canot be eoa 
sistently denied, yet if that man yonder will not sub- 
mit, 18 not convinced, you cannot arrest bim and carry 
him tothe police station. “The Bible is infallible. 
All we need to know is what it declares. Wohoat dees 
the Bible aay; that is the question.” Well, what doaa 
the Bible say? That te the question. Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned. We cannot come upon 
sacred Scriptures wholly from the joutside, Our 
interpretations of the Bible and our theories concern 
ing its origin must keep clearly in vitw its truth for 
what itis. I} cannot be separated from bur intelligence 
illumined by the spirit of truch. 

Without following the applications of our thought farther 
in these directions, we may, in the time that remains, note 
some of the practical gains to be expected from ressserting 
the pecessity of the rational and spiritaa! verification of 
Christian doctrine. 

One tuch gain is, that it gives positivencs4 and de finiteness 
to doctrinal beliefs. At first thought we affould uflicin pre- 
cisely the opposite. If so much is ied to the specnia- 
tions and feelings of the individual and of .the church, how 
can there be absolute certuinty ? Are we not left to the 
vagueness Of human opinion where we need the positiveness 
of D.vine authority ? It has already been-n--umed that the 
eource of religious truth is the record of God's redeeming 
love in Christ as given in the Bible; that we cannot origioute 
a system of doctrine, but only interpret snd appropriate it. 
Bat it has been my ol j-ct throughout to -how that certsinty 
of truth for us rests on our ability to discover its reusonuable- 
ness and experience its power. The reality of moral and spir- 
itusl truth can be perceived only by enlghtencd reason, 
quickened conscience, and responsive love.” Nothing sbort 
of the correspondence of doctrine to our* convictions and 
wants can establish certainty. Thus only ean there be poel- 
tiveness and drfiniteness. Without expericyce we have only 
@ greater or less degree cf probatility. | 

The malady of our times is uncertainty concerning religious 
truth. The Agnostic is among ts, confessing that, while he 
does not deny the supernatural, nor bis owd immortality, he 
has no positive @ssurance concerning theug, They may be, 
they may not be; he does not know. The dinger to spiritual 
life from thie uncertainty is as machto be feared us from the 
attacks of atheism. Shipsare oftener wre ked in the fog than 
in the tempest. Many causes which need not vow be enumer- 
ated have conspired to produce this vagueness, but we cannot 
be mistaken in adm tting that one of these causes is the partial 
failure of the church to tranela‘e truth intolife. Preaching 
unreal in its tone, ringing the changes on tbevlogicul terns 
which once glowed with weaning but are vow dead, as coals 
taken from their hot bed become blackened cir ders; exces- 
8 ve reliance on veneration for doctrinal for@iulus ; mechan- 
ical description of the scenes and events of sacred history 
which does not find what is typical in ther for all times ; 
slovenly or fallacious reasoning in support of vital truth— 
these and kindred defects in preaching bave'thrown a glam- 
our Of vagueness Over the realities of Christianity. Hearere 
say, We do not know what to believe. We doubt if the 
preacher really t: lieves all he says himeelf. 

A theclogy which does not toil to root itse'f in rational 
necessity, nor to vindicate itself as true to the profonnd 


meaning of the Bible, nor to show ite adapt) doe-a to life as it 


is, to personal conditions and to the large demands of society 
and of progress, but is chic fly concerned to He esteemed self- 
copeistent, or to be correctly clas-ified ad Lutheran, Re- 
formed, Calvinistic, New Enyvland, O.d Sthool, New School, 
to shelter itself under a sufe name, totrace the ped gree of an 
orthodox succession, ia decaying withdry rt; and it is enre 
thet men will hew it down and cust it intc thafire. The pos- 
itiveness Of certainty ie gained by going back through reasoa, 
faith, and experience to the original sources of trath, to 
which all human systems enstain a secondary relation. 
Christianus mili nomen, Lutheranus cognomen. Internal 
evidence confirmed by external, and eubstautiated by the 
great Confessions, establishes truth immovatly. 

It may aiso be claimed that compliance with al! the eub- 
jective tests of certuinty secures richness aud completeness to 
theology. 

If, as is claimed, some evangelical systems are excessively 
intellectual, this is not because there is too much reasoning 
in them, for we are in no immediate dang: r of suffering from 
too vigorous an ¢xercise of intellect; bat because there is too 
little imagination, feeling, mors! and spiritual perception. 
With ell th@ir excesses it is still true that mysticlem 
pietiem, idealism, work out veins of theologic tre asurea 
which im the nature of the case are not open to the delyings 
of the mind alone. If with reverent teachanleness before 
God's revelation we exercise all our poWers of receptiveness, 
the resultant theology will be characterized by richness and 
depth ; whereas ifany of these subjective conditions are lg- 
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pored or denied, those which are exercised will give ue dis- 
torted and meager views of truth. The length and breadth 
of theoloxy will be inere superticies If it bas pot aleo height 
and depth 


Such a theolowy will aleo be comprehensive beeause it will | 


welcome ul! that ia trae from the various evetem4 which have 
been maintained. It safe to assume that every opinion 
which bas been atronely beld by any considerate number of 


honest men, aod “for any con-‘deratvle lergth of time, has | 


truth in it. Instead of exbau-ting our energies In discover 
ting the deficiencies of every system, us if only Our OWn were 
tenable, we ehall rather labor to extract what is good 


from cach and combine these positive gains imtoe @ goodly 


unity. Then, aleo, we shall be in position fo efitici-e 
fairly. A constructive theology does not need te be polem!- 


cal. Truth expooes error by its own foree freasonale 

nessa. Theorefore vothing will te further feom our thought« 
than to bring raillug sccu-ation sgainst apy scheme of 
doctrine which is fairly entitled to the honor of being culied 
evangelical. No aye, it said, is perfectly Just to ite prede 

It might be added, no intense polemic is perfectly 
We tuke doctrine, or COngerica of 
uative soll end 
from the tendencies which gave 2 birth, and 
judge it by the etundard« and. knowledge of the 
As secular history i4 nore than a reeord of battles, 
eo sacred history i8 more than w collection of ereeda. If it is 
not unfair to esy that the empbasis in English afd American 
theology, speaking now very largely of the productive period 
of the last one huodre | and fifty years, bas been intellectual, 
let us pot forwet that these attempts to show the reasonatle- 
ness of Christianity bave gives inighty tothe 


CeRPUTS. 
just to its opponents. 
doctrines, out of its 


present 


ence of theology, aud that the res*oration of personal choice 
aud responsivility to w place of fundsanrentsl hus 
given to preaching an authority over conscience which it had 
well-nigh lost. Even so cailed unevangelies! eystemea should 
be laid uuder contribution. When we cao get throng their 
negations to their scattered allirinations we Come into poiuts 
of view which we bad neglected. What has reality to the 
eoul hus truth, by whatever nawe it is called. The wide vis- 
ion Of Christian resson and spirituality will recognize truth 
Without being frightened by the name of ite adherents. Jon- 
athan Edwards, wheo charged with Stoicism in his argument 
concerning the will, replied that “there were Many impor 
tant traths maintaioed by the Stoics thet are none the worse 
for being held by them. Iam vet much concerned to know 
precisely What the ane lent Stoie prilosophers held concern- 
Ing fate in order to determine what is truth, @s though it 
were & sure way to be in the right to take good beedto differ 
fromthem. We need not reject ali trath,” he adda, ** which 
ie demonstrated by « werely because il Was once 
hele by some bad tan this yvrest truth that Jesus is the 
Sou of God was not spoiled because it Was onee and ayain 
proclaimed with @ loud veice by tbe devil.” 

As the Christian -cousciousness widens aod deepens it is 
found, not that former systems were antagonistic, not that 
inyeaticism aud supernsaturalistia were in copfliet, but thut 


ar evidence 


each saw only Ohne side of truth. ‘The task of theology, un 

doubtedly, or & large purt of its task, is to reeoneile cor flict- 
ing &ystems by combining them in @ higher view not by 
neyation, but by broader uilirmation. Thus temporary and 
erroneous accretions will drop cff because they are supertia 

ous. writer, indeed, goes «co far ta to that the 
great movement of thought which characterizes the nine- 
teenth century is movement through negetion to reaffir 

tiation, throagh destruction to reconstruction ; im Carlyle's 
language, through the everlasting ‘No’ to the everlasting 
‘Yea lt is maintained ty Aahnia that what theology ts 
doing is to go back through subjective verifiestion to the. 
eubsatance of the Reformed Confessions. 

This points us to yet another characteris’ of the rational 
and spiritual method of verification on this that 
we wre to look forthe prom se and the direetion of progress 
in theology. Progress, or, as much prefer to say, growth 
in theology i¢ in the growing apprehension of that which in 
iteelf is unchangeatie. Growth therefore will be in our 
rational ghtenment, our deepening @pirjtuality, our en 
larging ¢x erienee, aod in the pew applications of Chrietiau- 
ity tosociety. The simple distinction between truth and our 
knowledge of it ls as «ppliesble to religion @8 to nature 
There is nothing really pew in the universe exeept new re- 
@ulte, but we learn to coow it better. Christianity is not diff 
erent from what it was on the day of Pentecost. It is eiways 
Christianity whien is the substance of doctrine and of life, 
but each generation may know more concerning it than pre- 
ceding venerations, Knew and kuowledye will advance so long 
ae the kingdom of Christ continues to extend. The tack of 
theology is to bring the truths of the Bible and of the ereeas 
into vital relation with the thirking Of the present age, 
to translate them into the langusge and idioma of to-day, to 
make them: real aud rational to existing conditions. Ia the 
preface to a recent Eog!ish edition of Homer, the trans!ator 
remarks that the [iad and Odyssey must be re-translated for 
every generation. Withroach more force may this be assert- 
ed of Curistianity. The vitality of the gospel ie impressed 
upon us by the fact toatit can be translated without los into 
the language of any people at avy time in their history. 

How much has already been done by @ gradual read) ust- 
ment of the point of view io theolozy through subjective pro- 
cesses is aeen by comparing the doctrines Which have suc- 
At one time it was the 
Divine Sovereignty, then th: doctrine of Jastification by 
Faith, and now the Person of Christ is the center of theology 
These chanyges have been wrought in obedience to the demands 
of Christiuu cons *iousness, the widening vision and deepen 
ing experience of the church. The same doctrines are re- 
tained but their relative importaoce is read jasted. 

In all growth the new is inseparably united with the old. 
Every plant comes froma seed and the seed from another 
plant. VDeyeloy ment is not wholly from the past, or we should 
have mere repetition. New forces are crafted on the old and 


cessively been looked of as ceatral. 


thus there if yrowth New knowledye new needs, Dew coi 


fliets do not originate new beliefs, bat the old beliefs 
tomake the new life \ tree-vrowe, but it the same tre 
| and the same kind of « tree, pushing off old lenyes, which as 

no longer need: d by the propu sion of the new fade | - 

there is growth there can no life It would te indeed 


prolific theme, ‘the prouvressive elements In Christianity the 
source Of ita permanence.” Thasa growing the 
not ull down the old, for it creak off the branen which 
if OWN BUPport It appropriates the old It hes been 
“aptly eald that theology need not, like Penelope, ever hey 
ber weavil Mover ail (S threads may nes 

out.) It might be added, netther shail her Weaving 
The pattern ie not yet Colipiete, Wi tine wiser 


Church te fedeemed und the in rt 


needlework is all glorious 

[t cannet be questioned that growth has been made in this 
century, @od muy be expected in several directions 
thinking «subject bas produced an improved spparatue of 
Biblical research in « more minute knowleige ef the 
original and cognate languages, in patient study of orients! 
castoms, and of the ficance of oriental imagery and 
allusions, and in a thousand details, each litthe, but together 
throwing & broad stream of light on much that Was obscur: 
or misunderstood 

Also the critical and philosophies!) spparatas of defense 
indicates @ broader compreheasion of Christianity Th 
enginery brought aysinest the gospel proves how strongly th 
faith is intrenched in philcsophical certainty and historical 
reality. Unbelief is aware that it mast be skilifal, and strony 
and learned, to cope with Christianity which has be+ 
growing in power these egbteea buodred years, and is now 
wore Vigorous than ever. Go into the foundry of Frederic 
| Krupp in Gerinany, and look at @ cannon Weighing many 
tons, and see the shell which is to be thrown & tile or two, 
which no man can lift, if you would understand the strevgt! 
of defenses syuioet which ~-uch miesiles are te be buried and 
such projvctile force wast be eontrived The opponents 
of truth have in all ages the merit,” aaid Anherlen, ‘af 
causing ite friends to seek a deeper aod wider view of it.” 

As theology is the crown of knowledge toward which 
acience aod philosophy rise, there must siwaya be some 
growth in theology corresponding with growth in those cd: 


partments of knowledze we Know more of the thouy!ht 


which isin the universe we know more of (he Creator 
we know more of the human mind and in enustom 
jangusges, civilizations, culture and development, we know 
more of God 

The representation of Christianity as @ Kingdom, which i- 
ao frequen® in the Bible that it is etrance it ehontd ever have 
annk out of eich’, ha: been regained in later times fs it hus 
been realized in the history of the world We no lonver 
look on redemption us only the reseae of an Individaal bere 
and there from the wreck of thiugs, but we belleve in t 
solidarity of the kinuydom, in the establishment of @ purified 


society. We are now in a position to discover the laws of 
the kingdom in their results. The hilosophy of history, « 
stndy poss) je only s@ince an accumulated knowledve of 


nations! characteristics and development, and of compara 
tive philology and comparative religions, has advanced, r 
stores the Biblical philosophy that Christianity shapes civ 

ization and explains history. This was prophetic at the ty 

ginning, and, like all prophetic outlines, comprehend 
ooly when it is filled out in historieal events Snel yet this 
ia @ study in its infancy. having only poorly cinesified 
of materia’s.- The church wa tanght the frei to 
moray Thy kingdom come,” and through the has bee: 
repeating the prayer somewhat drewmily, thinking, per 
haps, of a church triurnphant in the heavens, or of the visible 
coming of the King’s Son, and forgetting the following peti 

tion, ‘* Toy will be done in earth as it ia im heaven;” but 
now the prayer is offered with inereasing Intelligence 4s 
the kingdom grows apace. I[t can searcely be denied that 
modern missions are the exponent of @ troer idea of the 
kingdom of Christ than was entertained by the rank and fil: 
of the church a bundred years ago. The nian larve 
vision conceived the History of the Work of Redemption cur 
ried the kingdom to the Stock>ridze lodians, but he wae in 
advance of his times theoretically and practically as Pan! 
was. What has to be said is that some of our yrnorance ha- 
heen dispelled and we return tothe enthusiaem of the Ajos 


thea concerning the sealvation of the Gentiles. Otber 
evidences of growth could donbtleesa be eited I: 
‘a indeed a truism which no one cares to dis 


pute that there ia growth in theology It may be, how 
ever, that we overrate the contributions of our own times to 
the knowledge of Christian trath. We may be too compla- 
cent io view of the supposed gains of the nineteenth century 
over ita predecessors. The ancients bad their golden aye in 
the pest : the Jews and early Christians bad their golden are 
in a future yet to dawn 
f+] of onr own euperiority, as if we thought this is the golde1 
age? 

| Too much originality is as suepicious In theolory as in 
| art. In every laboratory the resulta of experiments are af- 
fected by what is called the personal equation 
sesaions and*theoretical views, and even the temperament of 


bout are we not somewhat too houet- 


fhe re} 


the experimenter, mest be eliminated before the exact value 
of scientific tests can be determined. I have seen an electri- 
cian remove & chair because it waa put together with nulls, 
and put non-metallic buttons on his clothing, that surround 
ing Objecta might not affect the. sensitive mechanism with 
which he worked In thevelosiz'ng we are apt to mingle som: 
of our own prejudice and hypotheses with the lnveetigation 


and fail to discern ita dis'urbing inflgenee. awn times 


may contain bostile 4s well a8 belpfol infaenees, and we muy 
need, in @ sense, to iuaulate ourselves. We must remem’ er 
that this century is eurerior to other centurie#®, more in 
material and mechanical improvements than in sensitiveness 


to social, literary, ethical and spiritual influences. Increas- 


ing knowledge, which is surely attainable, comes by slow 


degrees. Not i) Dave teen 
vances he middle. || evers ey 
Of prem Hing. lore wher 

et when if OMiv ut 

there i@ “ =) thal the 


Sirs, ve ure thren, A snot her Phe 
hottest etrifes are « ferences 
and the dis; tee ‘al wut Warmer on 
the moment then t! rt let ta 
| thicker than Water, and w yet OTT svreementa 
| far Outa@eigh our d "ha We heave Common 

huttice to Beht the acd should not wiste 
| our force Ipternecine it we are ol! ome in Christ 
| Jerus We uriana (> emeh 
other te the bis Whiller (Chris? pa 


upward, We eh ut the stepe for- 


ward or hackwurd 


And yet feneration duit vn th oking. Cliris 
| tlanity. which is always the Theught out inte 
| the forme to each ay there must he 
| more or Of ferment, of rem ju restatement, if 

the same ancient truth Le lorus. Which 

iathe remoter extreme of | » ofl st everything is 
| to he changed, or that nut! i suved, it would he 
d ficult to decide. Thu’ rus Lumility which expects 
| additional Night and lauryver crt mutio of truth. The 

most Charme COnceit is tial w thet now @t haat 


final statements are reacted on all Christian doctrines. Tt ia 


wdimitted gad even ¢lattaed that ud litions have been made to 
Knowledge Bipce the pet that Ath ua, 
Angustine, Calvin, Meisanethon, Edwards, and even later 
theoloviane have defined doctrine clearer Torms, Out that 
now it is presumptuous t s of improving on all that bee 
been gaine@ and held in the healthy growth will 
go on forever. ia not hu iy to learn no 
more. It is ind olenee or ns derable error 


wark the pomt where le -' 
ndue reverence for the rreverence, bin- 


ders the gospel The i ‘et century may be 


cleurly traced for one of $i] * List refusal of theologi- 
ans 2nd presgehers tea modify the old statements Irrational 
tion were reiterated wher * eeu replaced oy 
Scriptural and rational nts repeat that 
foily 


My object bas been to find the tests of certainty in religious 


Knowledge The sour oor tr | stion of re deetm- 
ing love in the historic a! (hrist aes wd the Holy Seript- 
Wires There « for this learning, 
or wit, OF ithatis tiavtuating isin os, Fore 
correct perception of uncharvea'lec truth we need a clarifging 
of reason, the respon-« of 1 in eXperienee; not 


reason sione, the truth 
under the enlightening > vine Spirit. who 
eanctifies us throus! then Wwe inay expect the- 


ology With More reality With richer devel 


OpmMenta gud More comprehensive scope, and msking sure, 
yradusl growth, appropria’ whut is in. the old and 
receiving the Dew itujui-e the new error, The 
rational aod epiritual wre net sel Up ts Grtulers, but are 
to be exerciaed in & tore of the trath ga 
it is to Jesus 

Every devont student of ¢ “ian thesiogy adopta the 
reverent, yet bold words of Miler when he says, 


“Cur attempts to exhibit the truth in itse ntirety and con 
nection are Only like the prattle of children « mpared with 
that clear knowledys w! us, woe wonld it he 
uoto us if, becau-e w snot he verfect, we should 
cease to apply to the imperfect im allt fulness and honor 


our strength and toil.” 


The prefessofship int | arm now indneted 
| has become eminent by reas f the brillaney and 
| ability of my predecess ted an enthnusi 
asm forthe highest of «!! is been ear 
, independent, and therefor ‘rummeled teacher of 
Christian lie has rne for his sue 
| cess fight todo his ow work his OWn Why. 
Lam certain that any serv permitted te 
| render in theeogics! instruction, and any suecesa I 
may the eness and re 
producing the spiritua ity of Christian d etrine, wil he 
possible, mot Imitation of is whieh are inim 
itable, but by exereising in ‘'y spirit the lib 
whieh has thus ! rained, ackoowledging alle. 
| giance only to the one Muster, ¢ st) and teaching 
his gospel with rever witness. To my support in 


the diffieult duty assicvned me earnestly invite the 
sympathy, the encouragement, and the prayers of all 
who desire the perpetuation of & Script 


ural theology, 
and who love the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEN®. | 


HE new departure in the busivess methods of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society has 
been a great success. From a little meeting of a few 
score in a single room in the Bible House for an after- 
noon, the meeting has suddenly blossomed out into a 
three days’ gathering, filling the largest church in Sara- 
toga. The actual number of members of the society 
reported to be in attendanee was about 150; bu’, 
judging from the audiences usually present, there 
could have hardly been jess than 1,000 Congregation 
alists inthe place. (ireat credit is due to some one- 
We suppose the secretaries— for the skill with which 
the preparations were made; the change was widely 
advertise}; curiosity perhaps drew some, an interest 
to see Saratoga and Urink its waters others; but the 
meetings were fully attended, morning, afternoon, and 
evening. Some difticult questions were presented, but 
no serious controversies were provoked. The amended 
constitution was adopted without difsent, though not 


* without discussion ; and although the proposition to 


eater upon the work of education and evangelization 
n the South elicited carnest support from some el 
(prent speakers, and hearty app!ause from the audience, 
the fear of possible collisions with the work of the 
American Missionary Association mace the meeting 
cautious, and the question of entering upon this work 
was referred to a special committee to report upon at 
the next annual meeting. Tae almost universal sent: 
ments of delegates, as expressed in conversation, was 
that Saratoga is the place for all national meetings of 
the Congregationalists, iticluding those of the A M. A., 
the National Council, and the American Board. Why 
not? 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

The society was called to order in the Metho list 
church at Saratoga at half-past seven Tuesday even- 
ing, June 5, by Dr. E. B. Webb, of Boston, who pre- 
sided thoughout the meeipgs. The church was 
filled, there being not a few seats in the aisles. Among 
the notabilities present, besides the officers and super- 
intendents of the society, may be mentioned Mr 
Barrows, of San Franciseo, Dr. Dana, of St. Paul, 1r. 

-Hartranft, of Hartford, De. Herrick, of Boston, Dr. 
Mc Kenzie, of Cambridge, Dr. Eidy, of Detroit, Dr. L 
W. Bacon, of Norwich, Mr. Ward, of Yankton, Dakota; 
Dr. Chamberlain, of Norwich, |r. Spaulding, of Dover, 
N. H; Dr. Twitchell, of East Boston, Rev. 8. Hal- 
liday, of Brooklyn, 1)-. Warren, of Portland, Dr. Dex- 
ter of Boston, Dr. Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Dr. 
Walker, of Hartford. The opening sermon was 
preached by |)r. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge. 
Dr. McKeruzie has the reputation of being perhaps 
the most popular pulpit orator of his denomination in 
New England. He iss man of middle height, stout 
built, witb, however, no tendency to tleshiness, 4 sin- 
gularly attractive face, in social converse a shy man- 
ner, suggestive of the student if not of the recluse. 
But on the platform and before an audience this shy- 
ness entirely disappears. He is master of himself, and 
from the opening sentence master of Lis audience. His 
voice, like that of most truly effective orators, has a 
touch of pathos init. His words are singularly apt; 
his sentences singularly rbythmicsal; his imagery 
continuous but unobtrusive; bis manner quiet and un- 
declamatory ; hisaction never ungraceful, never violent. 
never artificial), or apparently studied ; his intense feeling 
suifusing his whole address, yet always suppressed, and 
expressing itself rather in the tones of his musical! 
voice, and the poetic fervor of his ianguage,than in any 
physical and materia] demonstration. When poiating 
tothe communion table that stands before him he 
quotes Christ's commission, **As thou hast sent meinto 
the world even so] send them into the world,” and 
then says softly, almost as if to himself, ‘‘I know not 
how one can repeat those words with dry eyes,” the 
tenderness of his own deep but undemonstrative emo- 
tion commupicates itself to his audience, and tears 
come to many eyes besides his own. The sermon of 
such a preacher is unreportable. The alabaster box 
can be sketched, but the fragrance cannot be carried 
away. The text was Joshua xv., 19; the theme might 
perhaps be defined as Christian consecration; not an 
exhortation to Christian consecration, but rather an 
expression of Christian consecration. J>ut no argu- 
ment, no exhortation, no keen-eged satire could sur- 
pass in effectiveness the gentle and Christian rebuke 
in these words : 

We fave three thoueand men who have nothing to do but the 
work of mitietere. and are ordained thereutto. We have 
four thoneand churches, which with ther «cnool- ard societies 
he reckoned a* twelve thousand pedved to this work, 
With their four hundred thousand members, who have made cove- 
Haut that thie shal! be Immanue!l’s laud. Is this force a!) engaved? 
Certainiy. Every one of the thousands has piedved himeelf to it. 
The covenant ie confirmed with an oath. Each of the multitude bas 
laid tiie hand tenderiy on the bleeding body of the Lord, and in this 
eacrament has made himself Christ'stman. I mark your look of 
i hear your msarmur of denia'. But | refuse to have your 
facts arrayed agains the princip ve I asserting. 

nt one thoueand and seventy miseionarics youray. Is it not easier 


to believe that two over-worked secretaries have dropped & cipher, 
than that four bundred thousand have dropped @ sacrament ? 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
was devoted to an address by De Webb of Boston, and 
to two papers by Secretaries Barrows and Clark. 

The American Home Missionary Society, said |r. 
Webb, is ealled to a growing work and a great oppor- 
tunity. The growth is simply marvelous, From three 


the Rev. T. G. A. Coté, of Lowell, 
Geo. E. Albrecht, of Davenport, Iowa, and the Rev. 


thousand to tive thousand are pouring into Dakota | 


every day. Tue ineresse of wealth is 
ble. Five hundred millions were added to the wealth 
of this country last year. We have 100.000 miles of 
railroad and built 10,000 miles last year. In seventeen 


Eiwards among the Welsiimen. 


years we have decreased our national debt practically | 


more than half. But our oation 18 yet in its infancy, 
with all the advantages of a common schoo! system, 
no elass legislation, no large standing army, & remark- 
able geoyvraphical position to aid our future growth. 
Mur responsibilities and dangers are commensurate 
with our opportunities. Prosperity producing sump 
tuous living, a religion that lacks spiritual depth, and 
degenerates into a mere good manners, schow!s that 
are godless, and send children forth unfitted for the 
duties of life, homes unfitted to give the religious train- 
ing which the schoo! does not give, a literature Curis- 
tian in name but not in fact, the desecration «f the 
Sabbath, the multiplicestion of divorees, these al] add 
emphasis to the magnitude and diffieulties of our 
work. We must have consecration to God and power 
from (rod to do it, the Spirit that seeks first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, that goes notto Paris 
to learn the arts of pleasure, but to our own mountains 
to preach the glorious gospel of Christ. 

lbr. Webb’s address was followed by the reading of 
Mr. Barrows’s paper on *' New Aspeets of Our Hozue 
Work.” From this paper—a pamphlet of cighteen 
pages—we can only extract a few significant facts. 

When the Home Missionary Society was organized 
fifty seven years ago, the population of the | vited 
States Was about eleven million; itis now over fifty 
million, and half of that west of the Ohio. The work 
of the Society is traveling West. There are now nine 
Auxiliary Slate Societies, which are certainly taking a 
large share of the responsibility of this work. A Wom. 
an’s Department bas been organized and a woman 
secretary appointed, through whieh the Society will 
labor to secure the formation of a Woman's Society for 
Home Missionary work in every chureh. Under this 
Department will be placed the sehool work of the 
Society—especially among the Indians. The growth 
of cities has been a characteristic of our national 
growth; twenty two per cent. of our pepulation now 
live in cities. An important part of the Society’s work 
has been aiding churches in the cities. Sx Congrega- 
lionsl churches in St. Louis, seven in Minneapolis, 
fourin St. Paul, four in Denver, ete., ete., are among 
the results of the Home Missionary work. Besides 
the rapidly growing Northwest, the South is opening 
to the Congregationalists and demanding their aid. 
As yet little has been done in the Southeast. Is it not 
time to enter this field and plant churches anid schovo!s 
there, having special reference to the needa of the poor 
whites? Shall this be done? And by the Home 
Missionary society? If not, by what Society.? The 
paper ended with a grateful appreeiation of the co 
labors of other co-operative Congregational societies. 

This paper was followed by one on “ The Cardinal 
Principles of Home Missions,” by Seeretary Clark. The 
work rests on the command of the Master; its reason is 
love—for God and man ; its occasion the peril and need 
of men; its aim and object the complete establishment 
of a Christian Kingdom on the earth. These fundas- 
mental principles were applied with great pungency 
and force to some living problems. The lack of young 
men is due to lack of « spirit of love and consecration ; 
the sectarian strifes on missionary ground, to want of 
allegiance to the command:and possession of the spirit 
of love; and the lack of supplies- an average cont:i- 
bution of sixty-one cents per annum to each member, 
for examplc—-to a shallow consecration, or none at all, 
in the hearts of many church members. 

These papers Lave both been printed in full, and can 
be obtained of the Society. They were both referred 
to special committees, and made the subject for debate 
on the following day. 

WEDNESDAY 
was devoted to a transaction of business, the most 
notable being the election of © flicers, and the adoption 
of an amended Constitution. The Constitution as 
amended makes the Society consist of life members 
and life directors, together with five delegates to be 
elected every year by each State Auxiliary Society. It 
abolishes the practice of making annual members by 
the payment of ten dollars. The Exeenutive Committee 
is hereafter to elect the Secretaries; it is itself to con- 
tistof fifteen men, is to be divided into three blocks 
of five men each, each block to be elected for three 
years, so that the committee cannot be changed radi- 
cally at any one meeting. The otticers of last year were 
mainly re-clected ; there were some changes in the 
Executive Committee, three being eleeted from places 
at a distance from New ) ork City, 


composed either of those who are 


WEDNESDAY EVENIN¢ 
was devoted to the consideration of the © Work Among 
our Foreign-born Population.” Tiree of the speakers 
Mase., the Rev. 


T. C. Edwards, of Kingston, Pa., were born on foreign 
soil. Mr. represented the work amon’ the Freneb 
Canadians, Mr. Albrecht among the (icrmans, and Mr. 
of these spenk- 
ers, a8 Well as Prof. C DD. Hartranft, of Hartford The 

ological Seminary, and the Rev. H. A ‘Stimson, of 
Worcester, Mass., spoke upon the specific 
the work, and also made suyses' 
methods of meeting these demands. ‘Vros 
were emphasized with creat clearness 
ly one-haif of the population of the United 


mands of 
lone rewarding the 
demands 
Near- 
States 1s 
forcigm born or of 
the children of foreign born. This population repre- 
sents the mest diverse classes. The French Canadians 
of whom there are six hundred thousand, are, like the 
French nation, quite without the Bible: but the Welsh, 
with fifty thousand attendants at American clhurehes, 
possess and venerate Sand study the Bible as above 
every other book. The Bible is the tirst book whieh 
the Welshman reads. In the Weish Ianguage no infi 
del work has ever sand Wales 
larger number of churches and ehurch going people to 
the square mile than any other country. The yuestion 
in reference to the tongue to be used in preaching to 
the foreign-born is of extreme importance. The wise 
method is to employ both the English and the native 
language. For the prosecution of Cir work 
among foreigners of adult ave th 
must be used—-French among the Feeneh, and ()-rman 
among the (;erman; but the Enylish 
among. the children. The young Germans, indeed, 
prefer the English to their own t In reference 


been written: itn 


itive 


Shiela be used 


to the methods of prosecuting the work, each speaker 


offered suggestions, Mr. Co.é emphasized the duty of 
circulating the Bible and religious books ny niesus of 
French colporteurs; Mr. Albreeht pointe Pout the ne 

cessity Of the recognition of the tremendous intluence 
of the German popiilation, the privileve of eo operation 
and of sympathy with the twenty four Gérman Con 

gregational pastors, and the 
missionaries in the wake of these vast companies of 
immigrants. Mr. Eiwar!s with force 
and keenness of wit upon the need of I» ‘ribs the Con- 
gregational polity beyond the limits of Now England, 
and of having a superintendent in each State to cireet 
religious Work among the Welsh. Professor Hart- 
ranft, as Well as the other speakers, urved the estab 

lishment off professorships in the theoloviesl semina 

ries to train ministers for the special work among our 
foreign classes. Mr. Stimson suggested that this work 
be begun at once, beyun at home, and that it be begun 
by opening the heart and reaching cut the Lard to the 
Arncrican foreigner. 

MORN 


general duty of sending 


ilwelt 


After a brief devotional service, the mecting was 
opened at pine o'clock with an 
dently large; an audience, too, which continued large 
despite the intense heat. The chief topic of dis 

cussion related to the entrance of this « ciety into the 
Southeast as a4 fiell of operations. This topic became 
a subject of discussion by reason of the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on the paper by Secretary Bar- 


audience unprece 


rows. lis recommendation was as follows: 

Resolved: That the administration of the society ere: ravevt to 
enter Upon Missionary Work the South atseach point~ as seem ip 
their direct judgment distinctly promising ar abt, and where 
it will Cconduce to the better conduct of the work to apgeint ss per 
intendent for this department of our home mise onary Hed. being 
distinet!y understood that this society repudiate< th recounit n of 
any color OF Ciaee distinction in the (Christian 


churches. 

Although other matters were considered, 6 the work 
of the society among the foreign. born, and its work in 
the cities, yet the entrance into the Soutii was the ab- 
sorbing subject. The question lying at the bottom 
was not the importance of the work. Its pressing 
necessities were constantly confessed and hi phasized. 
The real question was whether the Home Missionary 
Society should at the present time, and under present 
conditions, take up this work. The chief argument in 
favor was found to lie not simply in its importance, 
but also in the consideration that the American Mis- 
sionary Association was not reaching the white people 
of the South. By its history and methods fhe field of 
the association is with the ‘‘«e spised races.” The 
chief considerations against this new depatlure were 
that the color line would be more deeply drawn, and 
that friction would result between these two organiza- 
tions. The suggestions of the Itev. Charles B. Rice, and 
of the Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott, and especially the exce] 
lent address by the Kev. Erastus Biakesice, presented 
these considerations with great foree, and they pre- 
vailed. The following resolution, presented Ly Rev. Dr. 
Twitchell, of East Boston, embodied the result, which 
was passed by a vote nearly unanimous 


That a committee of fie be appointed, who «hal consider on 
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denominational work in the South, and confer with the #eeretaries of 
the American Missionary \esociation, or any committee appointed 
by that society, In reference to-the same, and report at our next 
meeting. 4 

- It was the common opinion that thie result was 
wise, and that the refusal to adopt 80 grave a move- 


Christian 


ment as entrance into the South with so slight eonsid- | 


eration would have been thoroughly inexpedient. 

The afternoon meeting was characterized by two 
movements of great importance. One was the resolu 
tion to which the report of Dr. Withrow, a® chairman 
of the committee on Secretary Clark's paper, naturally 
led and with which this re) It was simply 
that a committee of five be appointed to eonfer with 


TR 


rt closed, 


the representatives of other missionary soeeleties in ret. | 


erence to the demands of (bristian work in the West. 
This step toward international comity was received with 
great enthusiasm; and the committee which was se 
lected, as wel) as the committee to confer with the 
American Missionary Association, vives promise both 
of inter-denominational sand inter-society 
harmonious and efficient. The other important aetion 
was financial. It related to the recommendation that 
the capital of the somety be enlarged to S75) 000; that 
250) 000 be raised the present year, as the annual in 
come, one tifth of which constitute an ‘“**emer.- 
gency fund,” which is to be expended in the New 
West aod South. In view of the action of the morn. 
ing session this vote is not to AS A 
recommendation to enter the Southeastern flehi An 
attempt was, after the presentation of this reeommend 
ation, made to raise one tenth of this fund. 
Divided into shares of one hundred dollars esaeh, the 
amount was soon pledged. No one individual or ehurch 
pledged more than ten Among the most 
touching of all the subscriptions was that of two shares 
made by a home missionary, who, as the written pledges 
stated, had labored for thirty two years without a 
salary, receiving Whatever parishioners saw fit to 
give. If the wisdom of the attempt thus to raise 
money is questioned, it is not to be questioned but 
that the purpose of the movernent was achieved. It 
is & Method which the American. [} »ard has frequently 
followed, and probably its good results exeeed the 
evil. The enthusiasm of the audience with the 
and the effect of this effort was stil! 
further heightened by the half dozen brief, pithy, 
pointed, earnest addresses which closed the afternoon 
session. Given by the superintendents and 
working on the field, they were models of their kind; 
and indeed not a little of the best speaking of the en 
tire session is to be credited to the active laborers in 
the farther West. 

The attendance rather increased than 
with the continuance of the mecting, and the largeat 
audience assembled at its closing sessions of 


relations 


is to 


be considered 


about 


shares. 


of bene vi lence 


others 


diminished 


RSPAY EVENING, 

Each of the four speakers selected individual 
lines of thought; but line in thoreugh 
harmony with the spirit of the oecasion. The Kev. 
C. DD. Barrows, of San Franciseo, spoke on the 
claims which the Home Missionary Society makes on 
business men. After referring to the responsibility 
which the Society lays upon capital for its support, and 
to the size of the field, he suggested that the policy of 
the Society should be to select in the building of 
churches strategic points, that it should put the best 
men at these points, and that these men should be sus- 


each was 


tained. The Rev. Ir. Goodell, of St. Louis, dwelt 
upon the three thoughts, of God, means and men,jas 
factors in this work. Let men be filled with the 
thought and the spirit of God. Let the money 


be increase! by means of a larger constitueney of the 
Society. Interest more men, women, and children in 
its work. Let the men be the men for the West and 
for the work; men who, themselves filled with the 
spirit of Christ, shall be able to nermeate the West with 
Christian inthuences. The Rev. Dr. Meredith, of Bos 
ton, suggesting thatthe history, the present needs, and 
the future promise of the werk had been fully con- 
sidered, returned to the root- principle of missionary 
labor. This principle he stated as the manifested love 
of the Eternal Father fora lost race. This thought 
was elaborate! with great fullness and foree. The 
last, and, as the writer of these words frequently heard 
it affirmed, ‘the best address of not only the evening 
but of the whole session, was made by Rev, Dr. Ly 
man Abbott. Dr. Abbott spoke upon the building of 
& Christian nation. Into this country are coming 
representatives of every type of religion and irre 


ligion. Out of this heterogeneous mass is to ‘be 
moulded a nation, (lristian from center to cir- 
cumference. It is to be made Christian in laws, in 


institutions, in society; in its homes, in its instru 

ments and symbols of life, in its Sabbath, in its 
schools, in its members, and in the hearts of its in- 
dividual citizens. But it can be made Christian only 
by putting Christ into it; and Christ can only enter 
80 far as we are feet, hans, tongue to do the work 
and to bear the messages of (hriet. This method is 


not that of making Congregationalists, but of making 
men. With Christ the nation shall the 
grandest nation of history, without Christ the meanest. 


be 


If the Christian nation is the nation in whieh Christ is | 
_inearnate, then this nation can become Christian only 


as Christian influences pervade it. If, therefore, you 
would make the nation a nation of the Bible, you, 
yourself, must be of the Bible. If, therefore, you 
would make the nation Christian, you must be a Chris 
We are to remember that it cannot he 
Thus, 


in America, by means of Christian manhood may he 


tian yourself. 
made Christian by divisions and controversies. 


realized the vision of John in the Apoeslypse. 

Thus closed, after the customary votes of thanks, a 
meeting Which was, without « dissenting voice, public 
ly and privately acknowledyved to be most successful 
and satisfactory. 


Vhe 
A FEAST OF ROSES. 


By Mary A Bari 
moan’ fa he Tose wae ri 
St. Amifose say*, wit t ‘ wr 
But, f ian « fanit, then was the thorm 
Withont the fragrant rosehbad born, 
But ne'er the rose without the thor 


( i all the tlowers that have ever adorned the face of 

the earth, none has furnished to the poet more 
delheate similes than the rose. The poet in return has 
supplied the remance'of its*birth. Sir John Maun:le- 
ville, writing of Bethlehem, records that a fair maiden 
and was condemned to be 
burnt at the stake. <As the fire burn she 
made her prayer that as truly as she Was innocent 


was blamed with wrong 


began to 


it might be known to all men: and when she 
entered the fre it was immediately extinguished, 
and the fagotsa that were burning became rerd-rose 


bushes and those that were not kindled beeame white. 
rose bushes, full of roses. and these were the first rec 
and white roses, 

A Turk can by no means endure to see the leaves of 
roses fall to the ground, because some believe that the 
first rose Was made from a drop of Venus’s blood, and 
others that it first came from the sweat of Mohammed. 

The Ghebers believe that when Abraham, their great 
prophet, was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, 
the flame turned into a bed of roses upon which the 
child slumbered sweetly. This is alluded to in “ Lalia 
tookh,.” by the lines, 

“ When pitying Heaven to 


ry" 
The 


irned 


imes that 

Herodotus writes of roses in the the garden of Midas, 
the son of Gordius, in Phrygia, that had sixty leaves, 
yrowing with little trouble, and more fragrant than 
ull the rest. 

Lueulius, the Roman general, spent fabulous sums in 
order to be able to have them at all seasons. and in 
the time of the Roman republic the people used not to 
be satisfied unless their cups of Falernian wine were 
swimming with roses. 

At the regatta of Baix the whole surface 
Lucrine Sea used to be strewn with this tlower. 

At the grand banquets which Nero gave, he caused 
showers of roses to be rained down on his guests from 


Heliogobalus earried thik 


of the 


an aperture in the ceiling. 
to euch an insane length as to cause the suffoeation of 
several of his guests, who could not extrieate them- 
selves from the heap of tlowers. And Anttochus, even 
in winter, slept in a tentof gold and silk and on a bed 
of roses. Cleopatra, when she entertained Anthony, 
covered the floor of the banqueting room to the depth 
of an ell, and Heliogobalus was not content with 
drinking a certain kind of wine made of roses, but was 
extravagant enough to bathe in the ** wine of rose.” 

To dream of roses denotes happy love, but not un. 
mixed with sorrow from others. It typifies an artist 
and is the emblem of love. 

The rose as a symbol of silence gave rise to the 
phrase nder the rose,” 
the Pope’s presenting consecrated roses whieh were 
placed over confessionals to denote secrecy. It is also 
said that the phrase is of Greek origin, originatirg from 
the old custom of suspending a rose over the guest 


from the circumstance of | 


— 


rudest construction. Ite boiler will held from eight te 


twelve gallons; inte this are cast from 12 000) te 16 000 
roses, about fifeen to tw uty linris wWhrter ore 
anc the result will be sioutone quart of res 
water from thousand After cdistillation the 
rose-Water is placed in a carbov exposed ta 
the sun for several days, to ripen or mix well the float 
ing attur with the water. 

This is the pure, unadulterated rose-water. Wher 
meeessary, oil of sandain 
To seeure attiar the ros@water is transferred toa wire 
metal basin, amd the! over with wet muslin to keep 

uf the inseeta: the tii se 
stamd All might; for the attar is always made 
rly in Lhe When the mivhts are e In the 

mornioag ttle film of attur lias rise to the surfaee of 
the rose water; this is skimmed off with a feather and 
acer in bottle When on y (Wo or three «lays old 
itis of a pale greenish hue, but in a few weeks’ time it 
snbsides int pa pale yellow enlor. recsuires the pro 
duce Of | 000 froge-trees to obtain toink. or grains, 
of attar. The attar obtained in tne Inclian bezare is 
Ways ever coest native Wil 
hurepeans, and eosts from to er ince 

The attar of roses made in Cashmere is considered 
superior lo any Other; «a cireimstance not su sing, 
as, according to Huge! the wer here is of 


fravrance We ar AULY. There the rose- 


water 1s twiee distilied, and the vesse! is In 
| stream of running water. Inthe mer rthe oilis found 
floating on the top, and is carefully skimmed off with 
the leaf of the sword lily. When e it is yreepish In 

| color and nearly eolic 
The rivim Of thie cleliet Ss prerfiarn thus erent. 
cled in the romantic f the Moortehan 
vtim, the wif Jehan Ws ODCEe 
walking in her garden, throuvh which ran « canal of 


table as an emblem that the conversations should not | 


be repeated elsewhere. 

Cultivated roses were first planted in England in 
(522, the damask rose being introduced from the south 
of France some time prior to A. D. 1573, the moss rose 
in 1724 and the China rose about 1787, 

ATTAR 

There are four ways of writing it, Attur, Attar, 
Uttur, and Otte. The last is perhaps the least correct 
In Inclia, where there are immense rose farms, and 


' where most of the attar comes from, the rose harvest 
commences on the Ist of March, and lasts to the end | 


of April. Early in the morning, men, women anid 
children swarm about the rose-trees like a eolony of 
bees, plucking the flowers and carrying them in bags 
te the contractors. The ‘‘ still” is of the simplest and 


floating om the surface were colleeted. and 
their aroma found th be so delicious that means were 


devised to produce the pre 


- 
— — 


PRACTICAL POINTS ABOUT PLUMBING. 


article ani ni’ rs we mre 
ibieects howe lie nts whieh 
te tore me inv anu ferstune., 
t it be ailmittedd a he tset that there are- few 
yood plumbers anywhere, that care must be taken in 
choosing One, a8 tn selecting a doetor or ‘era! 
wiviser;: that the cheapest man is apt to be a boteh 
and! a cheat, and that in matters of oth parsimony is 
foolish ane often crim 

The publie with blind fatuity seem to have taken if 
for vranted that ‘ is faa snother, if 
not little better; and that the wneorant fellow mm the 
cellar, beeause he works with bis We ands is 
more likely to do justice t is eustomers aad charge 
than his competi WH has a handsome 
shop on a th roughfare emp! ys irve number 
of journeymen. They have thus placed a premiom 
upon incompetency, and have suffered, as all know, in 

The following are among the essentials of good 


plumbing 
First. A trap should be placed between every house 


snd the sewe r, net mere ly to exclude sewer sir, but te 


cut off the germs of clisease which may he veyed In 
that way from any neighboring heuse where there is 
‘ymotic disease, An air iniet should be placed just 
side of that trap. The ny, mS Clee ise are 
warmer than the atmosphere, there w be CONSTANT 


inward current of pure air passing into this inlet and 
out at the roof, and constantly th: r ail the pipes, 
If brenk or leak then occurs it w 


drain air and not sewer ra-. 


Sceond. The soil-pipe must be cart f full size to 
the roof, of east-ir and noteof lead firen 
The latter will be it IS apt not to 
he tightly connecte With the tron yelp 

Third. No fixture inside of shonse shouid be with 


possible, to pere vent en if \V ft 


with ite interior costed 


pose and throw off fool N r 
should conneetsinto the trap of OF 
should two basins have ne is tired war, 
xlways mere or less foul, will be | vn through the 
opening in Ome fixture w ! is belong cis 
charged 

Fourth. No eonnection «) made from 
drain inte chimney ie niess the pipe is carried 
entirely through the tne an above itaend. Thisia 
because there may be sdiown draft when the chimney 
cold, or at Offer times, Wutle drain easily 


| | 
| _ 
| 
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~ Fifth. Every trap should have an air- pipe from the 
bend or crown to prevent syphonage. 

Sixth. No sleeping room should open into & water- 
close compartment ; and if the latter has no opering to 
the outer air it should be ventilated by a galvan'zed 
iron fine, 4 by 6, connected with a gas jet (Bunsen 
burner) kept constantly burnirg. 

Seventh. Pan water closets are an abomination. 
Burning them cut occasionally may temporarily purify 
them, but it will be cheaper in the long run to have a 
firat-class water closet, which will cost about as much 
asan ordinary Caristmas present or a dozen visits 
from a doctor, and wil! prove a most satisfactory in- 
vestment both for comfort and healtb. 

Eighth. No fixtures should be left unused for any 
time without filling the traps with water. If not fre- 
quently required they should be properly cut off, or 
dire results may follow. Filling the traps with glycer- 
ine will prevent evaporating. 

Ninth. N> refrigerator should connect direct with a 
sewer or drain, from the risk of poisoning food, nor 
should any overtl »w froma tank have such connection. 

Tenth. All water-closets should be well flushed, 
and hence cisterns are requisite. If the water supply 
is slight, then pails of water should be used daily. A 
water-closet should not be used as a slop sink if pos 
sible, while it should have in all cases a drip trap of 
enameled iron. The ordinary lead appiliaoces of this 
kind corrode, and become very noisome. 

The question is frequently asked whether it is desir- 
able to have basins with runping water in sleeping 
rooms. In view of the neglectful way in which these 
fixtures are usully arranged, I recommend to place 
them as far as possible from occupied rooms. Where 
good workmanship can be insured plumbing may be 
guaranteed to be absolutely safe. But, taking things 
as they are, Dr. F. H. Hamilton’s advice to isolate such 
appliances must be considered wise. 

Persons constantly say, ‘‘I have only a very little 
plumbing in my house,” as if this insured its health- 
fulness; but as a little Knewledge is dangerous, so 
plumbing may be neglected for its apparent unimpor- 
tance. Uader any circumstances it is important to 
know just where plumbing is located, by whom it 
has been put in, and what is the quality of the work- 
manship. Ifdone by an ordinary botch it needs careful 
looking after. A striking instance of the result which 
may follow from neglecting the drainage of the small- 
est dwelling cecurred, in 1879, at Newport, where a 
gardener who occupied a pretty cottage on a country 
seat lost six childrer. within fifteen days froma neg. 
lected drain which was broken by the frost. 

Where servants sre numerous they are offen most 
negiectful. Water-closets and other fixtures are never 
washed out with soap and hot water, while all sorts 
of rubbish accumulates beneath their casings. Piumb- 
ers and plumbing are constantly blamed for unpleas- 
ant odors due solely to the laziness of servants; yet 
the former dare not tell the truth for fear of making 
enemies iu the kitchen. 

Oae of the essentials of good sanitary work is that 
provisions should be made to meet any accident, anid 
also to make such known at ence. Dependence should 
not be placed upon traps which may dry out during a 
drought, or if 'eft unused for any length of time. Ino 
the case of leader and area drains, they should connect 
into one main trap, which should be automatically 
supplied from some fixture in constant use. 

When a house is finished the architect or plumber 
should furnish a plan of the drainage arrangements, 
showing the location of al] stop-cocks, eo that the oc- 
cupants may know how to turn off the water in case 
of a leak, and also the situation of every other part of 
the plumbing, particularly the hidden portions, for 
convenience of examination in time of need. | 

Lastly, plumbing fixtures and pipes should be com- 
pactly arranged, and not scattered all over a house, 
involving greater risks from accidents, ana the neccs- 
sity of cutting beams to secure a proper fall in pipes, 
80 as toavoid deposits. Drain and waste pipes shoul) 
be readily accessible for inspection and repairs, with- 
out tearing up floors. Where under basement floors, 
trap doors should be left for access, and if the drain 
is necessarily below the ground it. should be walled 
in by brick, and covered by planks or flagging that can 
be easily removed. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive queationa, sug 
grations, and experiences for this column.) 


A friend, the wife of a New York city pastor, asks that 
the Christian Union will help her in her efforta to obtain 
some country refreshment for ‘‘ two pairs of sisters who 
can do beautiful Work as seametresses. Ooc pair are maiden 
sisters, the other pair married women. O-e of the latter, a 
widow with one child; the other with two children, 6.x and 
eight years of age. Both these children are very delicate 
from wretched care at the start, when their motber was 
forced to put them in some institution, and now from in- 
sufficient food. Their little cousin, Mabel, about seven years 


old, is the brightest, sunniest little child, whose face ia wel - 
everywhere. 
willing workers, not beggara at all; clean, wbrifty, asd 
making good use of whatever they Dave; but they are really 
too feeble to Keep themselves from being often in great 
need and anxiety. ‘ 

‘Now, this was my thought: That seme one in the coun- 
try should take them forthe work they could do a part of 
the day, the household mending perhaps, and so they might 
get the fresh air and wholesome food they so sorely need. 

Curly-baired, sunny-faced Mabela mother says she would 
gladiy go for her fare and board merely, were it not for ber 
and the two ittle ones @t home, who depend 
her chifly. If you could the poor, delicate 
woman who says this yon would thimk it very frail depend- 
They are all good Christian women, whose only 
means of aupport are their capable but tired -out hands. 

* Throagh your noble paper I thonght some need might be 
met acd the health and comfort given where it is so sorely 
needed. They would be most gratefal for a helping hand. 
This note is the outcome of the spirit your own ; aper rouses, 
so I off -r no apology.” 

Certainly there is po apology to be made. We owe you 
thanke that you thus point out a wayin which some empty 
room and place atthe table in @ Cbristian home may be 
opened to & representative of the Master. Cannot two homes 
near together be found for the sisters, that they may not be 
far separated 

This is w privilege, and we hope there wi'l be many 
seeking to secure it. Any word to Our friend, Mra. 8.G.C., 
who so kindly Opens this way to us, and who is a sufficient 
guarantee for all she says, will be forwarded immediately, if 
sent to our care. 


sister 


ence. 


Christopher Columbus, discoverer Of America, signed hie name, 


according to Irving 


S.A. 
Xi ME 
XPO FERENS. 
What do these letters mean? He was Known aa Christeral Colon. 
Whence the name Cojum bus? J. 

The first helf of the signature XPO (for CHRIST) ia in 
Greek letters, the second, FERENS, isin Latin. Such was 
the usage of those days: aod even at present both Greek and 
Roman letters are used in signatures and inscriptions in 
Spain. 

The ciphers or initials above the signature are supposed to 
represent & pious ejaculation. To read them one must begin 
with the lower letters and connect them with those above. 
It is conjectured by Signor Spotorno that they mean either 
Xristus (Christus) Sancta Maria Yosephus, or Salve me, 
Xristus, Maria, Yoeephus. Some have sugvested that Jesus 
is more likely to bave been intended than Josephus, but as a 
common Spanish ¢jsculation “Jesue Maria y Jor,” 
S goor Spotorno is probably correct. The ancient usage in 
Spain, aod not entirely gone by now, of accompunying the 
signature with some words of religious purport was of some 
importance in country where Jews and Mohammedsans were 
proscrited aid persecuted. We find this information in an 
appendix to Irving's Columbua.” 

The family name was C slombo, and Christopher Colombo 
Latiniz: d his name ufter the manner of the times,when Latin 
was the langue of learned correspondence. 
need what was supposed to be the original Roman name of 
the family, Colonus, adapting it to the Oastilian tongue by 
abbreviating it to Colon. Cbristoyalis the 8 uanish form of 
the name Christopher, which megane Christ bearing. In 
Spauish history be is Known # Christoval Colon, but Colum- 
bus is his world-wide name. 


Will you please inform me where I can find the other 
verses of a song of which | sutjoin the firet, and if not very 
long could you kindiy give them in your column : 

* One summer's eve in pensive thonght 
wandered o'er the sea-beat shore, 
Where oft tu beediess Infant sport 
] vathered shells in days before ; 
The p ashing waves like music fel) 
Keseponeive to my fancy wild; 
A dream came me like & #pell— 
I thought I wae again @ child, 
EASTERN READER. 

This song is very familiar, but we do not find itin any 
collection at hand, and do not know the author. Undoubt-. 
edly some of onr readers will know where to place a hand 
upon it. 


alle 


Our Young Eolks. 


THE CLOCK OF CAMBRAL 
A LEGEND OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
By Jruua H. Treat. 


ILT thou make on the fire, Joka, and let the 

room get itself Warm? and we wi’! find our- 
selves seated al! about, and then thou wilt tell to us a 
story of the olden time. D> not shake your head, 
Joka, for does not Teddie come from over the sea? and 
must he return to his home without hearing some of 
the legends of our dear old Flanders ?” 

‘* Ab but, Master Auguste, "tis better that I hold my 
peace, when the rain falls in torrents, and tie wind 
sighs in the trees, and every one is at his house ex~ 
cept the poor pilgrims who make their wanderings 
every where,” answered the old nurse, gravely. 

‘**No matter about the pilgrims now, Joka,” ex- 
claimed Auguste, impatiently, “We attend, and I de- 
sire that Teddie may hear the legend of the clock of the 
shepherd.” 


All these four Women are capable and. 


Afterwards he } 


lord with the 
fatigue myself 


“Oh, no, Joka! Tell us about the 
broken arms,” exid little Tika. 
with the clock.” 

“Another time, Tika,” answered Auguste. ‘*’Tis 
for me to make my choice to-night. Commence, 


Joka.” 


So the children drew their chairs closer to the old 
Fiemish woman, and in a low, moootorous voice she 
told them this curious legend of Flanders : 

“ There is at Cambrai a church like te which no one 
sees one built at this time; never was there anything 
more beautiful. One could have passed a yeir entirely 
in @Xamining if, and yet find there something more te 
But that which finds itse!f the amoat 
nes enfants, this is the clock. Thereds but 
aboutthat. Often have | passed bours, when I was 
no more large than you, on my way to school, admir- 
ing and wondering at it. This besutiful clock was 
higher than this room. It resembled to a litle chureh 
with its deep porch and pointed spire. At the top of 
the spire held himself an angel who, When the hour 
was going to sound, carried his trumpet to his mouth 
and played a fanfare. Then the anvet Gabriel at the 
left of the clock waved a branch of lilies to the Holy, 
Virgin, as if to say, *‘ Ave Maria.” Sue, tinding herself 
at the other side, knelt before her pre dieu, joined her 
hands, and bowed her head, asif she resnonded, “That 
the will of God may be acconiplisiedl!” Then the 
doors of two witches opened thems:lves where were 
seen deaths’-heads, and also a book of which the 
leaves turned themselves slowly over, that one might 
read thoughts of devotion. After that a curd//on, mar- 
velously soft and sweet, began to play, and one saw, 
passing Overa little gajlery, all the Passion of our Lord 
from the moment when Judas betrayed bim so villain 
ously, even to the time when the head of Jesu inelined, 
and he rendered his soul to God the Father. The ange! 
then soun led again; all entered, a]! was inciosed, all 
became quiet once more. 

“Ts it not true, mes enfants, that this was a spectacle 
worthy of admiraticn, and one would have wel! wished 
to be a Witness of it? 7 

“Tam going now to tell to you at what occasion the 
chureh of Notre Dame at Cambrai received rich 
& present. 

“Many years ago a prince-came t> make theesiege 
of that city. But in spite of all his armies, in spite 
of his grand towers of wood from which were burled 
enormous stones, spears, and burning torches, they 
could do nothing against the city. A miraculous cloud 
epréad itself around the walls like « second rampart, 
and our Lady and the angels appearedsin the midat of 
the clouds and threw the stones and torches back 
among the besiegers, doing grea! damace. 

“Phe prince, furious at this miracitous protection, 
blasphemed horribly against the holy patroness of 
Cambrai. He received a« terrible chastisement: he lost 
his sight! 

“Then he humiliated himself under the hand which 
had dealt-the blow, raised the siege, and promised if 
he recovere the use of his eyes to vive to the church 
of Notre Dame a crown of gold in which bis horse 
could turn about with ease. 

*Tlis repentance found favor in the eyes” of the 
mother of our Lord; his eyes were opened, and he 
came to make solemn amend, a torch of yellow wax 


fee, precious, 


me 


‘ip bis hand. 


“The prince, in the transports of his j ‘y, pro- 
claimed in public that he would offer another present 
aS rare as the first was rich. 

“At these words a young shepherd from Rome 
stepped from the crowd and said, bravely, ‘I will do it! 
Give me athousand crowns, protect me for fourteen 
years, and I will make a clock which they shall speak 
of in the entire world as of the seven wonders!’ 

“They paid bim the thousand crowns of gold, and 
he worked day and night for fourteen years, and made 
the beautiful clock about which I have told you, 

* After all was finished he went to find monseigneur 
the bishop, and said, ‘Now I return to my own 
country to see my poor, good mother, whom I have 
not embraced since many years. I have inclosed in 
this stef! my gold which I have reccived. God and the 
Holy Virgin be praised!’ _ 

“But the bishop at this time was not a God-fearing 
man, and he said to himself, ‘The shepherd is going 
away, out of the country; he may make somewhere a 
second clock more marvelous than ours and then 
Cambrai will lose its renown, without making count of 
the pilgrims who come here to muke their devotion, 
and who will now go to some other place where they 
will fiod & more unique marvel of art. It is necessary 
ther to seek to retain this shepherd here in Came. 
brai. 

* But at each seductive promise the young man re 
sponded, ‘All is nothing in comparison with my old 
mother !’ 

“The bishop then tried to detain him as a sorcerer 
and heretic, but he feared the people would revolt at 
such an indignity. = 
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“much. S> it comes to every little girl and every litle 


14, 1588. 


then caused some lawless f/lowa to waylhv him 
on his way out of the eity gate. lle defended himeec!? 
so bravely that he escaped unirjured, but, alas! be 
lost his stall, containing the precious gold! 

poor again,’ he cried, ‘bat still my 
eyes and bands, and know bow to gain seeond time 
a theusand pieces of 

The wicked bishon, when he heard what the she; 
herd bad ssid, took a resoin ion inspired Of the dev: 
in Peraan he cause His CYCS ter De ut out, ane his 
thumbs ent off. 

**Bat mark, mesenfinte, how the ID ly Mother always 


comes to the proteetran f ter chosen ones! The 
peaple of Cambrai, cnraye. at this dreadful eruelty, 
put the bishop in prison, restored the thonsand crows 
of gold to the poor shepherd, caused bis mother to 
be brought to him, and in every way endeavored to 
make him amends for the terrible wrong he bad suf- 
ered. 

‘*The tradition ia that he traveled into other coun- 
tries, and so vividly was the image of his great work 
imprinted on Lis mind that uncer bis direetion arotter 
clock was made, more wonderful than the first, which 
brought him etill vreater renown, aod great neni 
you will fied mestenfints, when you grow to be older, 
often is better than a sound, yrest body, 

“When he came to die be was buried with many 
honers, young and old walking with torehLes in his 


wae 


funeral procession, ant wreath of ‘immoertelles 
miraculously plactd upon his grave ” 

The old woman ce aad, and long-drawn sighs from 
the three children testified to the absorbing interest of 
the tale. 

“Come, my ones, 


she, “another night 


an the rik nd bul now the hre burns low, the time 


moves om, the lezy ®iint Lawrence is gear with his 
bags of san. CCome 


AUNT PATIENCES WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Neplewra and Nieces: 

HAT a curious bird a parrotis! There ts one 
have been hearing ‘ate which e@hatters » 
most as fast and almost as sconselessly a6 the summer 
boarders [| hear on the piazzas of some off our country 
hotels. «ay «most as eenselessly, for really Dam no! 
sure that the parrot has not some wisdom tf his ehast 
ter, Toere is a text in the Bile somewhere about 
nfie words ; do you know where itis? And what «: 
“idle” words? Perhaps some of you Who have s 
father, who has studied the Bible very carefully can 
get him to tel! you what he thinks they are. Tt will b: 
safe, at any rate, until we know exactly What words 
are idie,.to be careful toavoid Coubtfoul ones, Th 


make quite a difference In cur conversation, Would it 
now? 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma reac- te ‘ ara 
very @orry fur ‘ a! wi them f my 
pennies 

have the mumpe now, ant can n-ither ride WHE BADR Ror vo 
Sonday-echoo!, andd love to do beth very 
Pieter Anna, and a baby brother. Phe p min take Care of Prather 
I will print my name fur you Lovins 


[ know alittle girl who has poisoned her face and 


cannot kiss anybody, and ‘that she likes te do very 


boy to be kept from yloing very pleasant thinga, but 
y 


the m’resuch chances they have the sooner they grow 


wise and good. 
lin Texaa, May 13, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience 

live in Milam Coeanty, eight from Rockdale. Twas sever 
years of ave on the V6 last have Many 
things. I have five cate, which | have named aa followe: White. 
Ponto, Peity, Pet, and Poses, T thick more of Ponte than I do of 
any of the re-t, for he a nice brind cat, sod newer sepatehes me, 
and wever cries, while the ot here do l ive with my or 
farm, atid have mal Ynice p walk ny the birde white the 
are 

remat: Your re« pes 


tful nieee, Aticr 
. 


I wonder if your birda are diff-rent from ours. They 
must be, I suppose, since you are so much further 
South than we are. What flowers Lave you In bloom 
now ? and what vegetables or other products are now 
ready for market on your grandpapa’s farm ? 


Sor ruinavon, Ct, May 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


woald like to bv one of your nieces, you wish 10 geeept me a 
each. 

My father hae taken The Christian many peare and fora 
long time | have been Interested ta “Aunt Patlences® Writity leek, 
and in “aod the wou! work she is doings sending 
poor co dren where they w hav vel mes, 

We tave hada“ Children’« Mission Band bere, and pow we hay 
lost our leader and shal) be of to wive it ap foe the A’ 
our we voced fo wend [hic money we- bad treasury 
to youtoad chi en tothe Weet, As wee eecri tury 
the ** Band,” [ have the p essure of y youn letter, 

& The smonnt we bave to xXteen col are and pine cente, 
which pleare accept with the iove of Jutta M. MeL. 


D> you know that when an engine which has been 
drawing a train is disconnected, the train will run 


some time on the acquired momentum? Mas not your 
9. 


| 


THE UNTON. 


Band” momentum enough to vo on till another loc and the other fe } 
motive ean be attached? Don't let so usefal an ineti 
tution die aitogether. Thank you very mueh for the 
Compras, May 21, 1552, ONG 
hiner. A. H 
lear At Patier ‘ 
syed er er.and papa paved wih and 
write It vives 
Wear sway ‘ Mea 
Yours I think could not have Seen real dij | 
iL must bave been a dipttheritic sore throat. We have | Harry Miver, 
lame horse. I wish Mr. Simmons would eure her 
Lota 


lameness, for alhough they tell me it ig only @ littl 
sti ffoess that makes her 


birt, take no pleasure in Fi behind her, he! is 


ing bir with ner wri for ami)! girl. | BIBLE TEL 
think you must heip her. 
war Aunt Patience . 
ir f 4! ex tia iv 
- re st the « if the 
We hid as «Xx a“? year " 
- ry | fora” aly ‘ = 
tr time is prett eal think NAW ENS 
st | ) iy baat ih ‘| 
(re notiikely to be tempted hecause Of bands. | 
dear baby brother 18 a very eharming pet 
Hut he is something more, and what he will be as « f ts a 
man depends largely on what you teseh iim by your ‘ 
tluanners, your words, and your Influences 
[war A Patience 
yoto.s tke roy feather name Wise W 
he on piatfors Mar iy wae th Gh of 
take My hex’ compos of tie OF ea 
haul ie not right Iw net doit nas oot had write another | Who w 
vert. [th kK w 4 you can ti na of 
write, | you would te 
IL ix my bed-time now, and | must goto bed. So good-night My first fuer 
From your aff -ctionate niete, Lizzie 
If you put your own ideas in, and do net eopy what F 
your companions said, there 1s no harm in ehoosinyg 
the same subject to write upon, We « 
(Leveranp, hickilat Co., W, T., Marek 94, 
Dear Aunt Patirwe.: 
7 
My brother Fred and I thank von very much for (he pretty cards 
ery TO Pour nile te, We ary vine tr 
the ColammMa River. The railroad rane onthe “ 
‘ 
arket and a good ect We had a mild winter at iret ¢ 
fr am toatl hey tey Pee cow? tr 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF M 
ome for a white thie =f w hae a 
wel 1 | a A ro“ Ii reg 
Are the yarcdenpe evariog Dy eller Lire; we 
A lady told me yesterday that when she cxme , 
through Dakota in Marehb, winle the winter winds were | Ma 
hlowing and snowtlikes were tlying through the air 
hi 
she saw familica living on the prairies with no other | " “ 
house than bags of wheat piled up around them anda| Charade. -Stiakeepes 
tew boards stretched over their heads. People wil; ' 
sacrifice a wrest deal in making anew home if an un 
settled country. D> you ever see such houses as | 
that ? Diamond Puzzle. ‘ 
May 26, 
Dear Aunt Patience; ae 
lam «ix yeare od. I havethree brothers, and have two sisters. E Kk 
One of my brothers is fourteen years oid, and ble name is Willie; N 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Tne elements have been unruly the past week. 
Showers accompanied by frequent lightning snd heavy 
peals of thunder were in order on Wednesday and 
Thursday. A little after noon on Wedresday I was 
reading by an open window in the Athenwum, anda 
red glare, which sent its electric currents through a 
wide area, was followed by an instant crash. An elm 
tree in the old cemetery within fifty feet of the window 
had been struck. A workman who was taking his 
lunch in the basement archway was knocked from his 
seat, though not seriously injured, and electrical 
effects were felt in the Congregational House, at some 
distance, and with intervening buildings between the 
two points. 1 felt no shock, though startled by the 
glare and crash, and was safe as in the arms of God, 
The lightning struck in many places in Boston and 
vicinity, damaging property, but I have heard of no 
personal injury. The rain was much needled, and has 
greatly refreshed the earth. 

As if nature and theology were in e ually disturbed 
states, the lightning of Professor Park’s attack on the 
“new departure ” struck contemporaneously with the 
elements. This essay has been some time preparing, 
is a pamphlet of ninety-eight pages, and is published 
by a committee of six, who were appointed at the pri- 
vate meeting held in the Park Street parlors some time 
since, only two of whom are alumni. The committee 
is J. L. Withrow, chairman, D. 0. Means, G. R. W. 
Scott, E. P. Terhune, L. 8. Rowland, and E. B. Webb. 
They state that they act ‘‘at the written or verbal re- 
quest of the Rev. Drs. R. 5. Storrs, Mark Hopkins, 
William M. Taylor, A. C. Thompson, and a very large 


number of other Congregational ministers.” It will 
be understood that the “request” was simply 
for_the publication of a pamphlet which had 


already been prepared without “request,” and 
read to some gentlemen who had been privately 
invited to hear it. It is also an open secret that 
appeals to join in the ‘‘ request” were refused by gen. 
tlemen who do not sympathize with the new theology, 
but who will not participate in or encourage further 
controversy in Andover matters. The pamphlet is con- 
troversial; attacks ‘“‘the new departure;” and pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that ‘‘the technical use of 
some of its the creed’s) terms have been overlooked,” 
and technicalities are adroitiy woven into the entire 
structure of the argument. Lest if I were to attempt 
to describe it in a paragraph some of your readers 
might doubt the impartiality of the description, I will 
quote instead the descriptions of the Boston secular 
press, which are singularly unanimous in the estimate 
of its spirit and character. ‘“ The Boston Journal” 
says: 

The impression which mort thouchtful readers of bis pamphiet 
will, we think, obtain from it is that it is intended to pave the way 
19 an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


“*The Advertiser’ remarks - 


The only point at which we can toaoch it is, briefly noticirg Pro- 
fessor Park’= pamphiet, to say that it seems very jueer that it shonld 
be necessary tO write eo much to prove what ougut to appear on the 
eurface. The particular heresy against which the Orechyvre is directed 
1® the intimation of the possibility of a probation after death. Now, 
the Andover creed is a document drawn with creat care. It covers 
very much ground. It prescribes with scientific exactness what the 
professors in the seminary are not Only expected but required to be- 
lieve. And in the whole thirty-*ix @rticies there is not one which 
aseerte the termination of probation at death. Professor Park, 
however, goes into the work of showing that tho<e who drew up and 
prescribed the creed believed that death was the end of probation, 
Nobody disputes thar; but the fact ix not pertinent. The professors 
at Andover are not required to believe a)! that the founders and asso- 
ciate founders believe, but what they put down in the creed as essen- 
tial to be believed; and the termination of probation at death was not 
among the doctrines eseential to salvation. 


The ‘* Boston Herald” observes - 


Hie pamphiet is strictiy polemical, and has for its aim the de- 
molition of the positions taken by the present facu'ty at Andover. It 
i@ marked by special pleading all the way through, and is chiefly 
confined to a technical interpretation of the associate creed, [tis 
well that thie creed in its formation was a compromise between Hop 
kineonianiem and Calvinism, and, like the thirty-nine articles of the 
English Church, is capable of opposite interpretations, and must be 
often signed by honert men with qaalifications. Dr. Park signed it, 
iM the fret inetance, with * menta! reservations,’ and it is an open 
secret that his quinquennial subscription has always been given in 
thie way. This makes hie signing not much different from that of 
his fellow-profesrore, who have, plainly accepted it for substance of 
doctrine,” and let the mat er reset there. It does not appear that Dr. 
Park in practice has been any more orthodox than others, though 
hie pamphiet l* as orthodox in theory de any one could wish it to be- 


Popular feeling is strong in favor of stopping a 
controversy which can settle nothing. There is but 
little popular relish for polemics. Some people notice 
the clause in the oath of office which al] the Professors 
take, ‘‘ I solemnly promise that 1 will consult the good 
of the Institution, and the pevce of the churches of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, on all occasions,” and hardly see 
how the controversy, especially so largely of a persona! 
nature, is for the ‘‘good” of the Seminary or the 
**peace ” of the churches. 

Quoting from your editorial on Criticism,” 
the Boston ‘‘ Herald ” remarked, ‘‘ The key-note of the 
published religious thought of the weck is found, as 
asual, in The Christian anid adde ‘it is juet 


one of those common sense editorials which one is 
continually finding in The Christian Union.” 

There has been considerable exetement in the Con- 
gregationsl House over your strietures on the ‘* Mis- 
sionary Herald” allair, and copies of The Christian 
Union in the news rooms were qulekly taken last 
weck. Whatever errors, or mistakes, or carelessness, 
or misunderstandings, or misstatements there may 
have been, it in justice should be sand that the man- 
ager, Mr. Hutchins, so far as Lean learn, bas the full 
confidence of people here for general integrity, and 
the feeling is that it was unfair to publish the report 
of the special committee in the * Herald" with no 
word of explanation, cxoneration, Or assurance from 
the Prudential Committee. : 

A friend who graduated at Dangor Seminary forty 
years ago, and is one of the trustees, writes me con- 
cerning the anniversary last week: ‘The weather 
was delightful. Bangor embowered in trees was never 
more beautiful, and the seminary never had a warmer 
place in the hearts of the people who threw their doors 
wide open to visitors. For forty years I have bad an 
eye on this Institution, and it never gave more evidence 
of earnest, intelligent, enthusiastie work. Indeed, | 
have never seen so much interest among the students 
in the various classes, and more perfect confidence 
in their teachers. They are entirely outside the strife 
that has stirred some communities. No breath of sus- 
picion touches the soundness of one of these able and 
pure Professors. They are eminently Christian men.” 
From all accounts I think the Seminary was never bet 
ter manned than at present; indeed, Prof. Talcot, who 
has only recently retired from the exegetical chair, told 
me so the past week; but students are few. The scat 
tered churches of Maine could not well do without this 
Seminary; and it deserves the sympathy and support 
of Christian people. The Rey. Smith Baker gave the 
address before the Rhetorics! Soeiety on the Dignity of 
the Christian Minister, which the Bangor papers praise 
very higbly. Francis B. Denio, who has aeted as 
assistant teacher for several years, Was inaugurated 
Professor of Hebrew, and delivered an address on the 
theme, ‘‘ How can we guide the present interest in the 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures 80 as to maintain them 
in their proper place 7?” My friend writes in praise of 
the address. 

Boston University has risen to commanding promi 
nence. It opens its doors wide, in all departments, to 
both sexes. The special featuce of this year’s anniver 
sary was l’resident Warren’s baeealaureate sermon, 
the first service of the kind in the history of the in 
stitution. He said that the aim of the service was to 
give an official announcement of the religious ideas 
and principles which may be expeeted for years to 
come to give inspiration and form to the work of this 
university. With this university an entirely different con- 
ception of academic membership and graduation obtains 
than in other colleges, the undergraduate being simply 
a probationary member, who at graduation is advanced 
to full and permanent life-membership in the body, 
and so the discourse is no longer a sad valedictory 
but a joyous salutatory. Musie Hall was crowded at 
the graduation exercises, and the parts and speaking, 
male and female, were good, some exeellent. Allusions 
to the advancement of women were greeted with 
hearty applause. 

The Rev. Daniel Merriman, D 1D, insists on the accept- 
ance of his resignation as pastor of the Central Church 
in Worcester. The Rev. W. H. Hubbard was insta!led 
pastor of the South Congregational Charch in Concord, 
N. If. on the Sthinst. A council 1s ealled to instal! the 
Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus at Newtonville on Tuesday of the 
present week. Mr. Gunsaulus is very popular with 
his people, with whom he has been acting pastor for 
some months. Dr. L. O. Brastow preached for the 
Congregational Church in Dover, N. HL, last Sunday. 
and President Buckham preached the Baccalaureate 
sermonst Andover. The Rev. Erastus Blakeslee has 
preached two Sundays at Malden, and supplied the 
pulpit in Natic last Sunday. Vaeant pulpits in promi- 
nent churches are setting their traps to capture the 
men who sare justified to till them, OBSERVE! 


— 


THE NEW CHURCH GENERAL CON... 
VENTION. 
FROM OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 

General © onvention of the New Caurch in the 
A United States closed its sixty-third annual meeting 
here to-day, having been in session five days. It was 
an exceptionally large, p'easant, and harmonious as- 
sembly of Swedenborgians (New Church people, they 
cal] themselves) from nearly all parts of the country. 
Tie business transacted was, for the most part, purely 
ecclesiastical, and of little interest to the general pub 

lic. Reports were read from ten or twelve associations 
belonging to and represented in theConvention, giving 
an account of the progress and doings of the New 
(hureh within their respective limita during the, 


Supper was administered to 658 communicants 


year. The growth (if measured by the numerical in 
crease) had not been larve; but some vood work had 
been done, and there bad been a manifest and encour- 
aging increase of religious life in nearly sl! parts of the 
country. 


The president’s adress, dehvered on the first day of 


the session, dealt mainly with the sudjoct of ecclesiasti- 
cal government and contained some sensible remarks 
ouwthe importance of allowing and encouracine in 
dividual freedom ; showing how variety of opiuion, 
when the nghts of conscience are duly reeownized 
and respected, may contribute to the strenyvth aud upi- 
ty of the church. . 

Rev. John Worcester. of Newtonville, Macs.. Presi 
dent of the Convention’s Theslovical Scliool, read an 
interesting paper the second day of the session, full of 
wise suggessions on the importance and best methods 
of training young men forthe ministry. And in the 
afternoon ofthe same day, which had been set apart 
for the consideration of missionary work in the New 
(hureh, KRev..Q. L. read a 
paper on the helps and hintirances to the New Church 
missionary. Among the hindrances were to be reck 
oned the senseless, but prevailing prejudice against 
the name of Swedenborg, and the intense »bsorption of 
the creat mass of our people in mere worldly interests, 
rendering them disinclined to give much attention to” 
system of religion so eminently spiritus) as that which 
the New Church has to offer. Among the helps were 
to be reckoned the greatand wrowinyg dissatisfaction 
with the old creeds, and the conscious want, the loud 
and increasing cry of multitudes, for new and better 
statements of faith: This state of the popular mind 
was thought to be favorable to the consideration of the 
new and higher truths which the New (ovurch has to 
offer, and was beginning to make the «Now Church 
mis*ionary a Welcome visitor in many communities, 
and to induce ministers of various denominations to 
freely open to him their pulpits. 

But the New Church, aceording to Me Barler, would 
secm to be much wider and more campreheusive than 
any existing organization; including all who are in the 
life of truth, which is love. He thought the faith alone, 
principle—mere belief, without the element of charity 
or love, or without the practice of the laws of heaven 
ly life- was the “old thing” that is everywhere being 
brought to judgment, repudiate], passing away. He 
held that truth in the life is the Lord's 4ciowdom in the 
world: and that wherever this is foun:!, there is the 
spirit and presence of the divine Master himself, there 
isthe New Jerusalem, or cburch of the Apoesalypse. 
And. with this broad interpretation of the New Church, 
Mr. Barler thought its growth at the present day is 
more rapid than most people mmarine; satlirming that 
“nothing grows like the New Church ; nay, nothing 
grows but the New Church;” for ** where voodness and 
truth are not, the church Js not.” 

Mr. Barler's paper was followed by one of equal 
breath and interest from Mrs. Brotherton, a New 
Chureh lady from England, who bricf sceount 
of the important work now being done in Italy, chietly 
through the medium of the preas, by Prof. Seocia, a 
ventlieman of learning, abilitv, and rare devotion, who 
came fromthe Church of Rome to the New Caurch 
several years ago. In the evening of the same day, an 
able and interésting address on the nature. importance, 
and use of Prayer, was delivered by the Rev. Thomas 
A. King, of Portland, Me., and another of equal abil- 
ity and interest on Repentance, by the Rev. Ss. SS. 
Seward of New York. ; 

Sunday morning a large audicnce listened with 
much apparent satisfaction to an able and searching 
sermon by Kiev. J.C Ager, of Brooklyn, Y., on the 
e'der and younger brother in the parable of the preci 
yalson. In the afternoon of the same day the If ly 
the 
largest number, [I was told, of Swedenborvians that 
had ever received this sacrament tovether. And in the 
evening the Rev. John Goddard, of Cincinnatr, O , who 
had just been invested with the-office of General Pastor 
of the Ohio Association of the New Church, preached 
to a large audience. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to the question of 
disseminating the new truths by means of Lhe press 
the discussion being introdueed by a thoughtful paper 
on the subject from R. M. Pulsifer, Esy , of Boston, 
and continued by some earnest exlempore remarks 
from several ministers and delegates: And three 
papers were read Monday evening—one by Rev. Wm, 
B. Hayden of Portland, on the changes or modifica. 
tions of religious beliefs that are now going on, and 
their significance; another on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Frank Sewallof Obi: and another 
on Probation and Judgment, by Rev. Quiver Dyer of 
New York. Each of these subjects was treated with 
marked ability, and the addresses were listened to 
with much apparent satisfaction by a large audience. 

Aithough no questions were raised in the Convention 
upon which the members were mich divided, it was 
Apparent that here, as in other religious bodies, there 
are two Wings—a conservative and « progressive wing 
—though they moved along at this session without 
any friction. Several members expressed (‘in private 
conversation) much satisfaction at what seemed to 
them the manifestation of a larger, freer, more liberal 


barler, of Cbieago, 


and progressive spirit than formerly in the Conventien, - 


and there is reason for believing they are myght. The 
spirit of the meeting was excellent throughout; and 
one of the largest and most enjoyable social entertain- 
ments that I ever attended was given by the Boston 
New Church Society at the Hotel Brunswick, Friday 
evening, at which, I was told, there were from 700 to 
800 guests present. This grand reception was « picas 
ant commencement of the sesei.o. and appeared to be 
thoroughly appreciated by all, Piito 
Boeron, June 5, 


| 
| 
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Hooks and Authors, 


The Led- Horse Claon. By Maury Hallock Foote. (Boston . 
net oY BOY Menns con 


James it In this charming 


Foote has proyed that ber genius 3 
of the 


tures 


penetl, bu 
| ‘The story tiret appeared Serine! 


fined to th: 


poeta pri we! 


ju ** The Century,” and the illustrations ty The 
were puliished in the magazine are found the attractive 
lookiny little volume in which it is now given te ts Phe 


first, t the best, part OF Tie is 
laid amid the 
unloveline=-s of the life insueh places is portrayed with muct 


thir 


Our 


rough scenes of a mining eamp, apd the hurd 


tis well eaetained 


accuracy aud Vigor. The inier ony 

out, thoush the plot in the latter part Of story seems 
trifle forced tnd as if Mea. Foote wished 
tu be true to the art by which she was saleeady 40 


known, *«ketchiness is af once the fault and the bemuty of the 
bowk It 


ing, ut 


“ay peo 5 vivid tania! afrik- 
at the 
the blank 


Wilh enouge backbone to an- 


pictures, 
sweep Of ther 
Wishiny for 


hiowever, t! 


OUMhiV urtistic story 


more to fil in “paces 


hero isa Gone tnunly 
ewer the purpose 


extremely Well, and the herome is & sweet 


young a in deligh' ful 
contrast to toe dreary vulyarity of the e ered 
for a few months the old New Enyvland home whieh #o much 


rh Whose snd ihe ehine 


ten 


needed her youth and fresbuees. Let us add timt the story 
beare admirably the ruther eevere treet of being read aloud, 
which is no swall praise; and we are left In the hope that 


Mrs 
her pel is well u= her ene) 


Foote will oe to vive us pleasure Im the future by 


Ky i” 
Freeman 
Cons! 


fe rings ime ata rtf ath ite 
Free ps K phertea bis Mir 
the veteran urtirt, and formerly 


he Amerie ut 


Rome, several years avo published # book With thie same 
title, in which he wave pleasant glimpses inte the life of th: 
artists, the the Aimeriesn aud foreign colonies ip the 
* Eternal City,” as it appeared from the standpoint of an 
urtiat lopy resident in Rome. lo the present he wives 
wea still further glimpees into the sceclal Gnd artistic life of 
Rome and iis surroundis towne, telling sic 
reminiscences easy fashion entertaining 


and unweurying, quite as one might talk them over with uu 


appreciative friend. Not the least interesting passages in the 
book ure those which iudulee is biographicsl rethiniscence 


ardin personal incideuts, lively and charming anecdotes 


being related of artists and celebrities who bave from time 
time beslth and inspiration in the eid eity, und 
whose nanies are to wi of literary aad Griistic taste 


The extracts from Mr. urnul, although we 


pect them to’ be urrang fforthe oc wsion, sre yet Very enjoy- 
ahlie and instructive, ! vruphic ipeide views thut 
are viven of the city, and | e during the political and 
civil) ayitationw that preceded the modern reanimation of 


Italy. ‘The took is very pleasant resding and, to one familiar 
with Rome, will recall mang delightful expertenees of trave! 
in and whout that revion of Italy the roads of whiel all rus 
to Rome 

Tle 
hishead 


of Ue Partita Salon of 1555 (pub 


swith the 


Sent to us 


J. W. Boutor Its neral appecarance Corres 

Art jal for iss lished aud con 
stitut snd thers of the Salon respect 
able libvary of conveni refer present cut 
contains upwards of (00 lllustrations Of The heat Sulon 
ehe.”” Girow’ iwe Sisters,”” Dupre’s ** Shepherd,” Clairin’s 
portra’t of Mime. Arauss, Henoer’s ** Be adding.” 
You's are’ of the moat noteworthy pictus “ 
here re (of the Ameri nexhibitorea the only art 
jats whi works wre illustratcd are Por 
tionless Gri, and F. M. Place Sf Germain dea 


Prea, At this is all we bave di-eovered, aud we 


must coufess it with some Charles Sprague Pearce - 


two pictures, of which the critics have said much in praise, 
are indicated only by their catalocue number, while Wm. M 
Chase's portrait of Mss Dora Wheeler ludierous!y 


Take’ 


is made 
conspicuctis by atypographical error whieh makes her out 
as Miic, Dord Wheeler.” 
ures, however, it is po 


young artists’ works should attract more than @ fair share of 
attention. 


lu a vallery of nearly 500 pict 


rhaps unressonuble to sappose our own 


Noles on Luropean Galeries. By Charles L. East- 
luke. Hioughton, Mitilio & Co.) This book, which 
is of the nature of an elaborately annotated and Ulustrated 
fur of the vViellor to toreizn 


gilieries; firet to point out to him, in case Of Visi’, 


( Boeton: 


catalowuc. is intended the use 


those pictures moet worthy of attention, m1 d second, *' tu 
his memory in recalling the chief characteristics of 


which such works present.” The two 
those of the Louvre in Paris 


The tunities 


style and treatment 
gallerics are 

aud the Brera Gallery in Milan. 
the author, therefore, far designating the works ure 
very large, and in most instances bis comments are of Value ; 
chiefly, however, In recalling the treatment of the Varivus 
works when one shall have forgotten them. This commend 

able wim is assisted also by numerous woodcuts of the rudest 
barely as suggestions to recall the 
composition of @ picture There is @ praiseworthy absence 
of all technical terms and theories of art, that would serve 
only to confuse ao ordinary observer who should make the 
round of the walleries with this book sas @ guide, and only 
just enough of the history of each picture is given to place 
ite relutive historical position in the memory, and to aid in 
appreciating it. It will prove a very convenient and popular 
hand-—book. 


hus catalogued 


description, and serving 


The Baby's Journal. By 3. Alice Bray. * (New York. 
Anson D. F. Kandolph & Co.) This is a dainty little book of 


that it is to draw- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON, 


poeme selected from various source n whieh the tm 
yvraces heauliy of bulbwhood ure « 
is Tepre- ated hy bis fariiliar Somebody Come, hye 
Writers represented are Ethel Mathin® Burr, 
Coover, and Florence Peres there are left here a 
for the record of ft = & Teor 
the welaht, the date of the the rity 
and the first step —and for the te 
tuted Hy friends be Tis = | 
whose work in the half dozen drawing We te 
have heen prompted by a tender sympathy with ti ys 
seulferings of the stuall inhabitants of babydem bhey rey 
eent the Various imnies Of life common te ult Lije*i! 
we'ghing. their merning bath, the afew, 
nights. sod their tiret elforta at phe veers 
Mrtistic the hook ind fuveor 
many mothers 

Books and ll Them sth Dyk 
York: Fords, Howard @ Hulbert.) ver 
and quickening book. it w ry uler 
ruse it No man can vis directions tha? ail 
that will he best for universal ace W 
perietice of Mr Wil he stire Te % 
thoughts His snyyestion= on skipping, reading f 
valuing & book, und find terary wr yee fu 
tooks on reading need to be read wit ore, for tl! 
mivicee will apply even to his own volum he over 
awed, or brow teuten into undue reverenes y the pony 


appearance Of talk in print. A be 


pression of opinion by an 


being human, be cannot be free from-error In every 

read up to your auther, and fear no man hes 

lion of black ink: the tain @ reve) 

and then, uguin, it muy conta he fulled te in 
t eaec, the «Kin contaios well furiiehed wit! 


preret 


elligenes, wood sense, and informatio if 
will profit every reader to ob tan 
Ina Nutole Suygestions Arericnn my 
up Of paragraphs on health and hygiene they are 
ter Zed setise fer & hy firroht ‘ 
ost y le They would bay een very 
snd would proteatly tay cut ou put 
& BC book In the present form they present 
ittle too much the uspect of baving heen tp in 


way, the book slmost entirely lacking the quality Of conte 
tion and continuity [It is net so 
in number of out.) js r. re 
metuher &@ dett of yvratitude to ir for Fel 
dered us years geo oy salient paragraph. god from 
that eXperience regard curse. ves justified In ding 
thie buek to students and offers, met to e follow: 
but to be thouuhtfully considered leniemils fv 
tive, though in w purely literary polut of View 
CTiticisiny 

Liemy ish Hostor K Bro Phis 
buncsome volume, bound with that taste whieh 
lishere se often display in the making of they 
another to the lbeny of “nut! it 4 
pearunce the variety heguty commie 
ris wil a’ the tres of F. 
beh Sone run uearly crs will do we 
volute Whiutever » at the eertal 
vives nO impression poverty the Wi - 
of inspiratiqn. It- ys ute parry he 
they are pervaded by unm skable melody 
Newman, Horne, Trench, Lord Howght 
Browning, Bailey. Arne i. Patmore, Jean Mor 
Swinhurne, Duton, Symond-, ard G re tho-: 
whose Worke m " 
Altowether i! is volume to ln st hand f t} 
and it Spare 

1 pres proce Conecrdanee : 
liah Revieers na well as those of the 
by John Alexander Thome goder the authariza 
tion of the Oxford sod Universities. barles 
Seribner’s Sons ) We need do bo more than nt 
ple sonouncement. The pecessity of sack & Coneordaace is 
evident; the fact that it bus been cone under the a " 
tion of the Enwlish | sull ent of 
aecuracy [nm the the melhod of Cra@en bus 
purpose, does Analytical Coneoridar 


hook 


Greek Dictionary. Th 
every student af the NS 


| 


w Lest altir 


surf tml Wars Me s Sung the Poet Edited 
by Anne L. Ward York hoses VY. Crow: Co ) 
This latest addition to lona list of poctheml unt OL ics 
contains laree.and in the idichous. select orms 
nud reélatinue to the sew. It is needless to say that it 
contains some of the best postry in the English 
few pocts have been ulie to resist the n to 
eclebrate the splendor and the of the seam Ver 
& Voluttie this iS & ant dote for some of our current 


poetry, beeause it pureiy Objvetive ard healt 
the breeze fresbhees of the seu 


and the niere reacit f thet blows some uf The ltrs 


itsell are il Verea-, 


of introspection and unulysis Altowether the book ie Very 
enjoy one 

The Yearly Moons by Joseph H. Young. (Philad phia 
J. B. Lippincott \ Co) Anything in the Way of hook 
binding more delicate and simple thau this little whit 
covered Volume, with its title iu gold, and ite white satin ri'- 


aspect, with ite twelve graceful, easy-tlowing sonnets, each 
typical of the months of the year. One is not greatly im 

pressed after reading them with anything more than a dinj 
sense Of barmony between the verses and their getting, both 


bon hinges, would be diflicult to secure. It has quite a brid 


pretty and chaete sily distant f 

ra New Yoru Ma an 

riceting, we it, w ess im " 
er viral t erie= rat of the 

frog tl ren 

to [teoes witheu’ sagipe 

is 1s} > cries Of deliemte 

pes t thes rve per 

LITERARY NOTES 
Hlenry Heit Al cn! Winthrop s 
Hoy ther re Mom Series 
with eoleent of the of West 
Mr HO Boyes vel ar admire le poem te 
ALU 
Putnam's Sones ive tractive apd Well 
thantal for tour « ip the Yellowstone Nations! 
tat 
Apepehets bave issued d «of 
tive very bendsome tew r sect edition’ of buncraft's 
History 
ts. P. Putnam's Sons wii) publish immediately & novel 
y Adherine Green, suther of th avenworth 
entitled **\. ¥. 
Piymouth Pulpit of May 4 (No. > of the present vol 
nine) wives Henry Ward Beecher’s views of Hever Newton in 
Giseuurse entitled The Liberty of Christ.” 

— Tbe ** Critic, which like wood wi ie wets better ws it wets 
nder, t hew ancl very attractive eolunmn Of sem 
personel tried terary wossip entit'ed The Lounger.” 

— Phe Library Journal for May, F. Leopold', publisher, 
full of interesting matter for libraries and readers, 


snd coutains excellent co Operative index to current peri- 


od) 

liarper & Gros. bave pul ished pew revised edition of 
Prof. Orton's mdmirable This is 
one of the standard works in th times it fully 
illustrated, s¢M@irably arranged, and handsomely printed. 

ard. (sannet! & Co Via have } irchased 
the Sunday-Sechool the Scholars (jqurter 
end Will continue its publicat With its 
trex? ber ittend to 80! valishle and 
tructis 

Forde, Howard Hulbert have issued cyve ‘Tourvee’s 
new novel, Hot Plowshures"" The scene of this beok Is 
on Northern soil —ebicity in central New York wd deline- 


‘Velopment of the auth siavery sceutiment @ force 


the 
it ae and pot a! life 
Mr. Abell, an bovlishinean, bas edited a very remarkable 
ook, and One Which bus th: h wily original of servi 
& ou de tethe art of what i- popularly knovwn * popping 
the es? Ob Mr. Abell bes «elected rty-five love scenes 
st t ost eritical period, from thirty five well-Kaown 
wt in ginning with Fielding’s Tem Jones 
tiurper & Brothers buve decided to destroy the plates of 
their Mawuzine Wee kly prior to ie, und have 
sold the entire stock, consisting of e EIT] lete sets, hound vol 
and from the comme rmntto that date, to 
Lagriat, Boston Phe sule amnouoted at retail prices 
to neurly fifty theusand dollars 
—A new macazine, earing the “Dio Lewis's 
Monthly for Our Girls," and devoted to sanitary and social 
science, Will soon be published by Clarke Brothers, Nos, 6S 
and Bittle House, New York. Its size will be that of the 
North Americun Review its paper and typouraphy, first- 
Claes Dr. Dio Lewis will be ita chief editor 
\ Portogiese Grammar, published sbont eight years 
ovo, bas & ceal of private amusement for 
those Into Whose band< # bas fuller enough two 
American editions of Eoylish As She is Spoke” were 


PP. P 


James i 


& Co; end Osgood ¢ 


suethber, With an introduction by Mark Twain. 


lus? 


Ap- 


leteon 0 


Stenographers’ Directory ie being compiled by Mr 
tuin the names of all in the United States and 


Cunudu, together with the system of shorthand written by 
each. Stenowraphers wi ‘ranches of the profession whe 
desire to have their names inserted in the Grst editior 


hound set phe r widresses at once to Mr. Miller at Box 


1,14, Beeston, 
‘lo- itle of 
of the Na- 


It is to be 


and is the attractive t 


Well-printed monthly journel, about the size 


which the firat ontmbes 


tion, bus Deen 
the of the Nationul Ascu 
and Kurs! 


tt) 
stion for Sunitary 


and is tole publisbed Pearl 


Street, New York, at fifty cents w year. It will contain o 
large wmount of sucgestions to house-ownere, with 


reference to health and beauty of surroundings. 
The Pulpit Treasury 


pee 


is & new monthly intended es 


iftterest aid winisters and 
workers It is edited by Dr. J. Sanderson, and publisted by 
B. Trewt. The first portrait Dr. 
liall, and sermous, lectures, and extracts from Drs, Hall, 
Deems, Armitage, Taylor, ( uyler, Talinage, Samsen, HW. 
Wurren, Spurgeon, J. P. Newman, Joseph Parker, F. W. 
Farrar, apd others. it is rich in material, but lacks artistic 


unity aod organization, & natural defect in Orst Qumber, 


other gospel 


Humber ol 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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TIE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vor. XXVITI., No, 24 


June Fifty-three societies were report 
either by delegates or letters. Three buodred | 
such are Known to exist in different states | 
from Maine to Californie. Of the fifty-three 
reported seventeen are in Miine, and eleven in 
The and largest ia 
Wilisten Chureb, Portland, with member- 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


FROM (UR OWN OORRESPONDENT. } 


We are 


Spri: 


sll rej icingover the news from 
gfigil, Afte bs of of 
Hivh Lieense bill has passed 
by a vote of Seyenty-nine to 


PPosillon 


Harp: t's oldest 


the House 


fifiy five, nine Demeerats voting with |*2'P Of 104 and the next is Dr. McLane’s 

the Republicans in favor hf the bill. The | Oskland, with 143 members. 
twenty one in 1SS2 


Five were formed ip 


_ety’s best interest. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


fond. Unpleasant as it- calcium glare at 
tines becomes to those who bave notoriety 
thrust upon them, there is no question that 
this pitiless publicity of the duily papers is 
one of the most powerful safeguards of soci 
It were tu be weshed that 


these Gleetric light companies run their 


olen 


Up, Over, and very home and savian. 
Painful as this wou'd offen be to private tee! 
“ing, 1 Would secure the people at large frow 


oer and twenty-seven in Total membership | Wrongs which lurk above in the durk- VP At By 
and Wine als minimum of 2,030, of which 1 are chureh mew vers, 245 ness.” ‘Ho! 
annum; for the of whisky at $500 having become such with.n about a year —The anvusl etraw berry festival of the Works, Crown Svo, 
Modders not interfere With the loeal op. Papers were read and discusssions had on’) Home forthe Aved and the Brooklyn Or pnun _ those Fesaysine ude a larwe vari ty of subjects, 
fon uader waich many towns oumerous pulnts touching the rations of Of the Church Churity Foundation ty. Or on, 
Some entire counties refuse to grant any ibe Society. One wae by young lady of the | Beld last Week. The children, of whom | at. 
Heense af Phe bili Wili essily pass Second Parish, Portlaed, on the part young | about vixhty, of betssexes, now ia beare torn 
thie Senate and will become a law within ludies should take, followed by an extempore | thé are peeolarly bright and RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 
Week, and will go inte effect July 1, by young lady of Williston Church. | Gand, who, their bomelke surround THE POLLIVER ROMANCE, vgitn 
Phe iquor interests sre sabl to bave speut be proceedit BS and papers will be published | with the motherly care bestowed on de 
in form at alow price, and can be | them, tek that appearance of forlornucss 
$40 000 in Opposing the bill. Its passage had on application to W.H Pennel, E-q, | WHICR bees ic of the 
Wili at ica-tto che reve- President of the Convention, Portland, Me. Nothing Whatever seemed to stand tu the Wuy Ske ( al 
Chicago, and will undoubtedly —The Sunday truiue on the Housatonic | Of Mttle ones’ wud their cup ot) pg Introductory Notes by Mtr 
clese upamultivude of our how groggeries, Railroad were stopped on Sucday last by the Wis when they received their Study 
but whether it will diminish intemperance | Massachusetts guthorities. The clergymen | lider@l share of the good things furnished by | Ane 
remains be seen. But we are thank- in Berkshire County, Maes., presented peti- | the Tadies. A walk through toe department | Hawtherce; apd exch a Vignetre Woodent. 
ful for what bas been gained. and are not tions against the running of trains on San-| Cceupied by the aged women shows toeven | 
hone that: public sentiment will day, but the railroad company disregarding | the most Careless of Observers the com | ne Rivers de Edition 
prohibit the esle of altogether. them, the trains were stopped by State au dinge here fi und wih emphatte approvatio: y the aud 
Just now the city bas tWo attractions Sunday, rane | Diet In one's own home | 
| trains Were not run further than North Ca- | poesitle fer ir and love | , 
with bis Ponderful cir-| Gong the Every MEDITATIONS ON LIFE, DEATH, 
cus, is ¢ old-fashioned meeting of the Hamp- | wbout the building itself, aud the Tran. ved from German 
terms it, in which ‘ Jumb’ is the obj ‘ct shire Association «f Ministers was beld with cosily- furnished roc iis ccupied by the old OF Heluneh Z chok ke + gi. 
of greates! literest. Tens of thousands the Rev. E. L Clark, of Southampton, Muss., | mre made as bright ard cheerful us | tely 4 pate ont 
Of people have made Jumbo’s acquaint-| Inst week. ‘The Rev. H. B. Blake, of Com | beds, wers, und pictures ean: t Victoria arte:  deatl 
Qnce, and have congratulated him on Mington, was moderator. CH. Dickinson, | Making thei. In all there are now | welcon hoo? of th 
rather marrow escape from death a night, Of Northampton, & of the Yale Sem who are qaie'ly wud Lap; 
oF two since. In some iuexpliesble way | was examined as cand date for the | Their tew sear YOTCES FOR THE SPEECHLE3S. 
the huge tent caught fire, and it was| ministry, and was given license to preach | root Of this peaceful shelter p rovide by | Reading 
With some diflc uily that the animals igmeburg, gave the three leading theories of | Home Iver, $0.75. | 
were saver. the Book of Revelation, which therewas| BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Another attraction is the really marvel & discussion. The Rev. W. 8. Hawka, of | (The veoript of aii nerve at | | 
‘ ard wf m: tr) Oo Weil 


South Hadlev, 
have somewhat again-t thee becanse thou 


of railwey appliances. 
with railways, 


ous 


read @& sermon from the text, 
E-verythiug connected 


the Rooms of thin paper wil be acknow! yery wchool. 


aged earliest tame. | ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY 


from the first rude engine ever used to bast left thy tirst love,” general talk follow-| confer favor by vromplty adriming us of an, 
the traveling public, may be seen. Say. | COmparative merits in the light of to-day of | are in ais canes. | 
eral days Could be Btably epent in vis- Presbyterian Am. Tuact suc ,N. nee 1 Ath 
of church polity and management. 
iting this exhibitiou, and those who fail | | Books of the Time. Lowe for Sou Chris 
—At the thirty-eighth annual session of the tianity apd Miracles at the His | 
to visit Wil tose the opportunity of a) Evgland Christiavs, held at Franklin, | torleml Byidence of th. Kesucrection of Chr- bwkeliers Sent by mail 
lifetime. N.H., June 7, resolutions favoring constitu- ral of Christinmty,” | om f price by the Pubiishere, 
Hints of age are already Coming to us. | tiong! probibition were paseed. |* Autiggity Of Man Historically Considered.” 
ere alte ional probibition were passed. | | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
The First j Church this —The Constitutional Prohit itory Convyen- | SS 
month compictcs Hity years cxistence. | tion of New Hampshire was organ'z<d last “Larry ity Mra Kees 1] Fast 17th St... New Vork. 
Rev. Jeremiah Porter, who the| week. Resolutions were adopted asking the | By Gober 
church, is still Jiving, disie and hearty, | Legislature to take the necessary steps | Arricroxn & Co, N. SUL MME VESIC Ba IRS 
and with sther m,” ope of the to have submitted tw the pevpue u probibitory | The of | FOR SU ER ESOR | 
riier past: both Stauceh Cc amendment. of Alfred Ter 
iL tas ri in the c | —The June festival of the Connecticut | “ Misteryot the Sinies.”” By Geo. Ban-!  ;,,;; sel of 
Wii. Lake jar 'Valley Congregational Club was held at croft. vels, piaying 
oration €Kircises Whici are Occupy Northampton, J tue = Dynamic ¢ By La eter F. ard. rors) 
three orfourdays. Tuechurch is one of MIDDLE | vol & Baca. N. (GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. HUN. 
the best in the city, and hes always been; —The Rev. Dr. Booth, wiusolorg and ably | (@2 bart at 
foremost in eve ry good work. Its present has fi'iled the poeition of pastor of the niver- | ec 
memberstip is a little short of a thou.] sity Pisce Presbyterian Charch New York, | Ses NSTREL SONGS, OLD AN D NEW. 
sand. St. Mary's Church, the oldest has at last fallen victim to ill-health, the! kke — etion 
Roman Catholic organizstion in Chicago, | of overwork, and was forced to resign. | and 
has recently celebrated its Bfieth anui- | bb accept the] ; or, Sclecttun« from the Book cf BEAUTIES OF BONG. 
resignation, aud only when they fully realized | pegime Cloths 
versary,andS).James’s Eyise pal Church, | assem blawe of the lyrios 
how necessary ebeolute rest was to their Cas Petien, Garr Piano or Ureen 
hich is wearily aS oid, Comsecrated its FETIEN, & Co., N. ¥, 
which y pastor would they consent to the separation. By Wm Baikie Paving. take 
nies Toursday morning, May $1. This| shortly. Another elty church is compelled Bocton | coilecti n of Pimao Pieces cf 
», Ooe of the strongest of the de-| part with ite pastor. Dr. Paxton astor of ; culty 
nomisation in the West, lost its edifice| the First P: Church, has resigned N.Y oF Tek. ANG E +h, 
in the fire of Oct., 1571, wad since that} Dis pastorate and accepted a call to the chair | ery briwlitest pane music ed. De 
time has been under the burden of debt | Of Beclesiastical, ard Pastoral | F Wilbur ment 
Tu nveniion of the Dir cese L li. | Theology. Dr. Paxton has been pastor of the | L. Ket & Go. N. ¥ Iu press and nearly ready : 
eeventeen years. The Rev. Dr. A. T. | 
pois held iu this city !ast week was Notes of Talks on feaching.” By (francis w.! A Grand Book of WAR SONGS. 
Pierson, pastor of the Second Presbyterian | Postal | Pore iG. A. I Look 
largely attended and full of enthusiasm. Church at Indianapolis, is talked of as the | e and & meetings. Loo 
Perhaps two of its most memoravie! eyecessor of Dr. Booth. The Rev. Hugh O. | Lord's D a. G. Se 
actions were Bshop Laren’s censure! Peptecost, pastor Of the Marcy Avenue Buyp- OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
tist Church at Brooklyn, has also resigued 0. Porrer, Phila 'Cuas. H. Ditson & Co, 567 


of the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, an advanced 
ritualist, whese candidates the bishop 
has refused t» co: tivm, and aserious pro- 
posal to change the name of the church 
from ** Protestant Episcopal” to ** Holy 
Catholic.” Tue reselution favoring the 
change failed to pass: only because it 
was offered so near the close of the 
meeting and after many of the 
had returned home. 


and accepted a call to the St. Paul's Evan 
gelistic Church, at New York. He leaves the 
church and denomination with the kindliest 


feelings. 
—At the recent meeting in New York 


City of the MedicoLeyal Society, the Rev 
R. Herer Newton read & paper on “ The 
Obligations of Society Toward the In- 
sane.”" In the course of thepaper befsaid: 
|** Let a conscienceless man be ut the head | 
of private ‘Home’ or public ssy-| 
lum, with women as well as men under bis | 

GLEANINGS ' care, and what security bas the publicthat the | 
NEW ENGLAND. ‘jostitutions covers no shameful sbuses, when 

—The yearly meeting of Friends was held the oaths of the patients are not receivable in | 
in Portland, Me., June 8-11. Among other | court, aid their keepers are secured from | 
prominent persons present were the poet) thorough avd searching ins;ection? I bint | 
Whittier, Suarp of and one) of things I bave reasou to believe are cruel | 
from Cuuads, aud ove trom North Caro- | possibilities.” Speaking of remedy, Dr. New- | 
ton suid is room here for the inces-_ 


” 


linus. 


Societies of Christian Eudeavor was held in| the State. There is room here for a great | 
the Second Parish Church in Portland, Me.,| deal of the work of which the pressis very 
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** Lectures on the 

he Kev. W. Grat ain 

ROBERTS 

“The Life and Mission of Emanne!l Sweden- 
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ANTIQUARIAN DISCOYV- 


ERIES. 


AKMENIAN 


The “Allgemeine Zeitung” announces thut 
discovery, the 
nardly be overrated, has beea mace 
Bavarian lowiet, 
point where the Faphrates bursts 
Taurus range. Here, in awild, 
trict lying between Madatieh aod Sanisat, he 
found a line of 

between 


importance of which enn 
lately try 
rr Sester, at the 
through the 
mant 
monuments, 
and elwliteen metres in 
beight and tearing iuscriptions. They sre in 
a remarkable stute of pre-ervation, and Herr 


Sester bas po doubt that they formed part 


of come great ootional sanetuary dating back 
years or tore lhere was for- 


st} of the old 


merly at thie place w necro; 
Commagene kings, sothat it 
ble to attribute these e 
this ancient people, the 

Assyrians. Very little is 
The classical writers 
alithoogh 
hitherto lded 


sea) monuments te 
hefed tar 5 f 


them 


ea of the 
known 
allude 
arrow-headed 
them very 
y informa- 


and the 
Inentioning 


cusual 
scriptions, 

often, have 
tion, Herr Seoster purposes visitin 
next year, accoupanied by Dr 
pupil of the Berlin Archeological Institute 
Meantime, it is Copjectured that they. will be 


Puchstein, & 


SeVcre, 


to them only in| 


4 


cause, 


Which is not related to genera! 
trade, but that it is healthful to the con 
yrowth of our iron 
tures themaecives. Their interest was ¢x 
ecessively stimulated by the extraordinary 
railway growti the 
had spread inte 
pt 

would very oaturally lan- 


manufac 


during pust tires 


years, and unprofitatyl 


hoe alitie whe re, under Bich 
stimulus, it 
wuish. 


The curtailment of this especial ce 


mand for iron bus, then, only proved the 
stalement, by cheeking unprotta 
ble amd supertiueus expansion, 


bringing the supply down to the healtiy 
legitimate demand. The effect of 
this hall in the tron trade on the cos! 
Inferests is only partial, 
from the 


not sat ail 
Inarket 


into new regions, 


fact that the coal! 
is groWinyg continually 
larger fleld for consumption 
all OVer the country, and from the equally 


and finding » 


portant fact that the very wreatly ex- 


g the place | 


tended railway systems through the 


whole country create a new demand for 


found to telorg to the class of rerosins which | 


Chettite 


come down to us 


Professor Siyce hea dee gout 
wll that ha» 


powerful ruce of the Chetta or 


monuments, 
from the ouce 


LAPESTRIES FROM THE OF 
HAMILIONS SALE. 

from the Duke of Hamil 

at Sypher & Co's, 


fine of 


The works of art 


ton’a on exhibition 
No. 739 Broadway, 
from con: ol-aeurs and 


the 


are attracting 

Vers of urt. 
wets of th 
ls &@ Gobelin tapestry on which is presented @ 
portrait of Catherine Il. This tapestry te 
furthermore of historic value from the fact of 
ite having been presented by the French Gov- 
ernment to the Court of Raessis, where it fig 

ured for & time, eventually falling into the 
possession of the Duke of Hamilton. A 
Spsanieh tapestry made in the sixteenth cent- 
ury also came from the Cher 
articles of interest Is 
fine 
and two Chinese rice jare of 
years old. The interest of visitors is by no 
mesne cor tine d to the Dake of Hamilton's 

collection, lot of ant Hol 
land and Itulian furniture, old Eogli-h silver, 
some qneer Dutch clocks, and Sevres, Berlin, 


most Interestlog o! is collection 


agle 


are ay alr ark 


vres vases, dating traci shout 1,40, 


eolor 


however, A 


jue 


fe 


ions 


W 
Holiday 
ed by 
cosy-chaira, des'yned after one 
Windsor ¢ 
productions 


end other porcelains, are 
endless line of veritable attract 
shoppers have 
the Windsor 
that from 
too, moderm 


een tnore or lees attract 
wtie. Po; 
are 
rue* trimmings, pro 


esiid mahogany with 
ducing styles’ in the time of Lonis 


of 


ieing told of the 
which indicates the 
secret of the offectionate reward in which 
* Unser Fritz” is held by his people. He 
visited a village school near Pot-daam the ether 
day, to see the new master, and bud scarcely 
entered the school-rocm when dispatch was 
brought to the master telling him that his 
mother was dying in reighboring villige 
The- prince insisted that he shoud go at 
once. But the children—bow can leave 
them?” cried the agonizged man. Tat, tut 

never mind them,”’ said the prince; will 
teach them till the Vicar comes to prepare 
candidates for confirmation. run: a3d 
you fiad your mother yet alive.” And 
for more thun an hour the beir to the Ger- 
manu throne and tanuyht the 
children uutil the astonished vicar appeared. 


A pretty little ati ry ja 
German crown 


(gu 


Financial and Ansnrance. 


THE WEEK. 


The minor considerations that, it would 
seem, have so long overborne the really 
important ones bearing on the prospec 
tive financial and commercial conditions, 
bid fair to take their proper place at Inst 
in the scale of relative importance, and 
have partially yielded to the growing in- 
fluence of the more fundamental reasons. 
It is now becoming pretty well known— 
after so long a time—that the shrinkage 
in the overgrown iron manufacturing in- 
terests in this country was not only 4 
very natural effect of a very evident 


nomic 
these intere-ts are 


coal, While the trade itself? has been con- 
Solidating combining its 
range of production instead of expanding 
it. There are otber interests that have 
Hially felt the effect of the 
movement io the tron trade, but 
now outyrowing the 
of the relapse, and are 
very Conservative posilion with regard to 
lhe prospective renewal of activity in 


anid various 


cause taking 


general busiucss. 


Oa the other hand, the attempt to im- 
press the country with the idea that our 
crops were likely, in part at least, to 
prove # failure, an attempt made by 
combinations working fora rise in bread 
stuffs, and by bear interests in the stock 
market, has not Succeeded, and, of course, 
in the face of the real facts 
deve! ping 


cannot now, 
In the case, so potentially 
The year’s. crops are pretty likely, from 
presentappcarances, to exhibit wrest re 
whic! representation will 
interfere with, and with these 
to the yes ur iliscounted 
resuite «f ISS2, we haves basis for a 
healthful expansion in trade of all kioda, 
sufficient to retrieve the unsatisfactory 
results of the year now nearly passed, and 
& Hew impetns to the branches of 
industry now suffering from over pro- 
duction. 


stilts false 
scarcely 


restit: 


The first intimations of any new force 
working for better or worse, 
and always will, come from 
where securities are 


or element, 
ni Ways have, 


our financial centers: 


held in great quantities, and are especially 


sensitive to intluences. This first intima. 
tion has already found expression in the 
Steck Exchange. And an activity seems 
to have commenced in the share markets, 
indicative of a fresh and powerfu! 
pulse from without; as yet it has taken 
only conservative dimensions, but like 
many speculations on Wal! Street, it may, 
nnd looks as if it would, carry prices 
higher, and make an active campaign 

This week shows a considerable rise in 
the quotation list, with a marked increase 
in the volume of transactions. The siv 

nificant feature is in the continued invest 


1th 


ment strength of the bond market. 


Village | 
| R. R. Co. 


The final completion of the lease of the 
New Jersey Central R tothe Reading 
consolidates and harmonizes 


permanently two great properties repre- 


senting extensive coal interests ; 


and will, 


undoubtedly, prove of mutual benefit, 


The Foreign Exchange market is 
steady, but there is no danger of any 
yold shipments from here. The high rates 
for exchange are in order at this season, 


but the comparatively small imports in 
dicate that the moment a slight foreign 


| 


demand comes for our securities there 


will be a drop in foreign exchange. 


The Bank Statement is as follows; 


Specie decrease ___...... 
Lewal tenders tricrease.... .... 
Deposlta increase... 4,361,500 
Reserve decreare............. 2.475 


Money is very easy at two and one-half 
to three per cent. 


| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVII., No. 24. 


“FACT AND RUMOR. 


—\ jeunu is to bave a statue of Mozart, who 
will be the third of the great masters honored 
by this city, Beethoven and Schubert being the 
Other two. 10.000 floring rave been voted for 
the Mozart statue. 

—A Lordon dispatch says that advices have 
been rereived from Serra Leone, Africa, 
under date of May 4, that fifty persons 


have been roasted aiive for witchcraft in the. 


Sherbro district. 

—Gastein is a famous watering- 
place in Salzhurg, near the Tyrol, and here 
the Emperor Wi!liam will repair in the latter 
part of July 
weeks, and during his stay wil! receive @ visit 
from the Einmperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 

—Mr. Geo. W. Roe has published a photo- 
graph containing portraits of # large num- 
ber of eminent Americans. as .a memorial 
of the opening of Brooklyn Bridge. 
group bas been taken and arranged by Mr. 
Bogardus. The portraits are generally ex- 
ceedingly good. 

—The Grand Lodge cf Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York held its 
one hundred and second annual session last 
week, in this city, and it wus admittéd to he 
-One of the largest and most representative 
bodies of Freemasons thut has ever assembled 
in New York city. 

—The unusually hot weather of last week 
has inaugurated the annul list of deaths and | 
prostration by sunstroke earlier than usual. 
In New York city the number of unfortunate 
sufferers is jurge, and the cases are confined 


chiefly to children and the laboring classes | 
whose occupations Keep them much out of) 


doors in the heat of the day. 

—Johnu Glass, who was serving out @ life 
imprisonment at Sing Sing, convicted of man- 
slaughter in the tiret degree, was pardoned by 
Governor Cleveland last Week. The prisoner 
bas been at Sing Sing since September, 1570, 
and his continual good conduct and « ficiency, 
together with certain extenuating circum- 
stances of his imprisonment, bave led to this 
infreguent act of clemency on the part of the 
Governor. 

—It is refreshing to meet with ao 
of determination on the part of a public favy- 
orite to stick to@ retirement from pubhe lfe 
when it has once been achieved. Thus, al- 
though the determination brings toe 
large circle of friends ana admirers, Mime 
Annie Louise Cary, who, with the erception 
of last winter, has sung at the Brooklyo P bil- 
harmonic concerts every @eason for twenty 
years, has refused an offer of 1,000 to sing at 
the first concert of this society in the autumn. 

—It seems as though the peyple of Canada, 
since the |’rime Minister of Enyland refused 
to let them have us Governor-General the 
ecion of royalty whcm they desired, are now, 
out of spite, refusing in turn to wpprove the 
appointment made by Mr. Gladstone in the 
person of Lord Lansdowne. The chief oppo 
sition is made ty the Ipish population of 
Canada, who hereby resent the le and 
inimical part assumed by Lord Lansdowne | 
and bis family in the legislation and ygovern- 
ment of Ireland. 

—Muay wae Sir Arthur Sullivan's tirth- 
day, when he diuner for twelve aut 
Queen's Mansions, at which aesembled the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Marqguisof Hurtington, 
and other distinvuished gue-ts. After dinner 
the guests were presented with telephonic re- 
ceivers in connection with thé Savoy theater, 
where Jolanthe,”’ Sullivan's latest operetta, 
was being given. . The choruses and part 
songs were beard as well in Queen's Mansions 
asin the theater itself, so perfect wus the 
communication, says ** Loudon Life.” 


—The news that eomes over to ua of Queen | 


Victoria’s bealth seems worthy of about ss 
much reliance as one of Vennor’s storm 
prophecies. One day will be on the round 
to quick recovery of health, the next she is as 


far advanced on the way to confirmed invalid—_ 
il bave developed marked | 


ism; Monday she w 


tendencies to dropsy, Tucedsy ehe is the vic- | 
tim of by pochondria,and suun; new ailment | 


coming to light for every day of the week. 
Poor Queen’ if she isn't sick already 
dreadful reports ought to tnuke her so before 
long. 

—The chureh remodeled by Mr. Salmi 
Morse, and christened the ‘ Twenty-third 
Street Theater” seems destiged toa chanyveful 
existence. Opened with the Pussion Pluy, 
Uneuccessful with Mr. Morse’s drama, it bas 
now come into the hands of Mr. Max Stra- 
keech, who intimates that his brother Man- 
rice, the operatic impressario, will open it in 
September with a first-class production of 
Wagner's Nibeluogen Trilogy. Thisis good 
news, if true. 

' —Nosuch solemn and imposing ceremony 
ju connection with royalty has occurred for 


His majesty will remain three | 


The | 


instance | 


| many years as the coronstion ceremonies of 

the Tsar at Moscow, on Sunday, May 27. The 
silver wedding féle of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany at Berlin at the begin- 
ning of the year equaled it perhaps in brill- 
iancy und display of rich and artistic cos- 
tumes, but that lacked the Imposing solem- 
Dity, the demonstrations of deep popular 
affection, the-affecting nature of the corona- 
tion services as they are described by the 
New York ** Herald correspondent, The 
American reading public should congratulate 
themselves on the advantages bestowed on 
them by such journalistic enterprise. 

—Several prominent Southern gentlemen, 
|for the most part from Kentucky, were in 

New York lust week. They came as repre- 
Sentatives of the Southern Exposition to be 
held at Louisville, Kentucky, inthe Fall, for 
the success of which they hoped to gain the 
co-operation of prominent New York citizens. 
It is not stated whether their aim was success- 
| ful or not, but itis an assured fact that they 
co-operated with decided success at a compli- 
| mentary dinner at Delmonico’s, when General 
Grant overcame his customury reserve suf- 
ficiently to make a few remarks, called, by 
courtesy, address.”’ 
| —TIwo brakemen are employed on the 
| Ma ine Central Railroad who are deaf and 
| dumb, and one of them cannot read or 
| write. This doubly unfortunate man bas @ 

sigu for every station, official, and laborer on 
| the road, and never inakes « mistake, and aa 
much work and as complete accuracy ere 
| expected from him as from any other brake- 
man. This statement is calculated to make 
people wonder at the intelligence of a man 
deprived of so many faculties, but we snould 
say it was nol calculated to increase the sum- 
mer list of travel on the line of the Maine 
Central Railroad. 

—The past Week has been one of mingled 
distress and delight, at the lovely spot on the 
Hiudson known as West Point The tnyuisi- 
tion of examinations has been undergone, the 
tortures of which have in some degree been 
alleviated by the presence of countless num- 
bers of the gentler sex, who can on occasion, 
a the cadet heart mnay testify, inflict torture 
by the side of which the examinstions are 
child’s-piay. Next week will bring the cli- 
max of the season in the annual graduation 
ball, in preparation for which, doubtless, 
ecore on score of busy hands and winds have 
teen occupied for weeks past. The hotels at 
the post are crowded, und, according to the 
Tribune,” eagerly contend for the 
privilege of sleeping in the bath-tub, and the 
nan Who bas secured a cot in the cupola puts 
on more airs than a Thanksgiving turkey,” 

— Barnum's Cireus has received an unususl 
amount Of gratuitous advertising thie past 
week. It bas been encamped in Chicago, 
aud on the morning of June 54 fire broke out 
and consumed the main tent and a large 
amount of dresses and paraphernalia. On 


June 7, a8 the grand entry was being made at 
ithe afternoon performance, one of the ele- 
|phants grew bumptious aud went crashing 
round the ring with his chariot after him. 

The unusual noise roused the other animals, 
both in the ring and the adjacent tents, and 
the larger audience, composed chiefly of wo- 
men sand children, were on the poimt of a 
panic that might have been terrible in ite re- 
suite, The employees succeeded in getting 
the beasts out of the ring, bowever, the band 
weut on pluying, wud shortly the sudience 
and its excitement subsided. Another ad- 

vertisement fe ther ip the hat of the “ greatest 
show on earth.’ 


| -- 


LANGLOR AND LASSITL DE, 
(30 COMMON IN THE SPRING, INDICATE 


A 


,PORPID CONDITION OF THE LIVER AND 
PA SLUGGISH CIRCULATION OF THLE LIFE: 


| ANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IN 
| A GLAS= UF WATER HALF AN HOUK BE 
FORE BREAKFAST WILL ENTLY RELIEVE 
AND REGULATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND 
PURIFY THE CIRO ULATION, AN) giIMPAKT 
LIFE AND Vitek TO EVERY FUNC 
Bobby, ALL UDRUGGISTS 


i NEW 
TION 
HAVE 


Burt’s Shoes, 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


¥sz FULTON ST., BKL's, N. 
for their I!lustratedCata 
lowue ab Price - 
Goode forwarded by 
Ail 
orders wil) 


mail or express. 


Christian Union. 


Hublisher’s Department. 


New June 14, 1SS3. 


STILL WITH US! 


These letters speak so well for them. 
selves that we simply commend them to 
the attention of our readers without any 
other word of introduction. 

I. 
San Disco, April Il, 

Christian Urion: Please find 
Money Order, for alx niouths for Chris- 
tian Union from Mareh 3 

l send this amount because, at ninety-four 
and three quarter yeurs old, | know not whut 
@day may bring forth; should [live after 
the subscription expires it is my purpose to | 
renew it. From obscurity of vision | experi- | 
ence much d tiicnity in reading by thé help of 
glasses the faint impreseion of ink rendered 
by most publications; not, however, from 
the Christian Union, which | desire to read u- 
long as the power is given me. Its excep- 
tional expositions, its answers to enquiries, 
its Views on dogmatism und creeds, are able 
aud satisfactory. Aud | think its influences 
on the public mind induces tiore charitable 
religious views, and, like the leaven which 
was bid in the measures of meal, will produce 
like effects. Yours for success, A. ©. 


enclosed 


Il. 
San Dieoo, Cul, Oct. 5, ISS. 
Ohristian Union. 

My @ppreciation of your publication hus 
increased during the balf year’s subseription 
ending on the date shove; and, desiring ite 
continuance another six months, I inclose 
money order for the amount. 

If my power of reading belda as at 
present, | wil! not determine on sny period 
after the expiration of this half year. No- 
other newspaper can supply ite place. 

Very truly vours for success, 

Anno since July 1, 


| 
RENEWAL BLANK. 


Received April 28, 


Manager Christian Union: 


EDU C AT TONAL, 


— 


At -BAN FEMALE AG ADEMY, 
Albans, N. 

Three rewular courses of ~tudy. Lest facilities in 
art, mutic, modern Art instruction not 
anextrain the o Limited nutiber of pupils 
received in the principal's PFreneh epoken 
dally. Send fora 

LUCY A. ULYMI'TON, 
EST TEACHERS, 
American nod Foretgn. 


Prinetpa! 


For every department of tnetruction, low or hish. 
promptly provided for Familiea, Schools, 
Circulars of wood schools, with sdvice, 
free to parents personally. Matled for postawe All 
akillied Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

SCHERMERHOKN, A Socretary: 
7 East lath St. near 5th Ave, 


BACK WARD AND INVALID 


an expefienced physician and 


The undersiened, 
of such boys a spe 


WILL 


teacher, tuakes the ivetruction 
Ciaity. Location delightful. Address Dr. 


1AMSOS, i. «, 


i. 


EKRSITY, 
Ithaca, NS. 
Entrance examinations at@am, Jum: 
Isand September Porthe University Regis 
ter with full statements rewarding requirements for 


courses of «ti dewrees, honoree, «x 
penser, free echolarehips, etce., and for special tn 
formation, apply to THE , RE SIDE NT OF COR 
NELI. UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N, 
ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, 
A tiret-c'ase Collewe Preparatory and Ebatlish 
(Schoo! for beth sexes Exyenses to 
Ninth year tewine Sept 5. Send for & 
JAMES E. VOSE, Priucipa! 
New Ilaven, ounecticut 
Miss Montfort’s Belhool for Younes Ladies. Highis 
ndoreed by the late Dr. Le inard Baeon, Prof, 
Dana, and ethers. Ninth beings Sept. 
For circu.iare, address 


MONTFORT, 


TNIVERSETY or THE © CITY NEW 
yoRK. 


A rt n nd Science. 


U 


Departments of 


“EINSTEUCTION FREE 

Phe Entrance at its the 
vereity Buildines W as) of “ 
Tnesday, June on Tuesday, September Is, at 
li AM Keeent munificent bave secured larwe 
And ituportant additions to the apparatus and othe 
means of illustration, Which | be ready for ure 

Annual cementin the Academy of Mnatc, 
om Thureday, June 21, at lew o'eloek, on which 
dresses will be delivered by the Rev. John Hal 
Chance! or ad ingeri: 

Alumni Meeting in the University ato the 


PLEASE FIND INCLOSED $17.50 
IN PAYMENT OF MY RENEWAL 
FOR SIX MONTHS. 


NAME, A—-= C——. 

P. O., SAN DIEGH. 

COUNTY. SAN DIEGO. 

STATE, CALIFORNIA. | 


Please fill above blanks with care. 
We hope that there are a wood muny »*ix 
months’ subscriptions still in for so) 
loyal @ reader of The Christian Union. | 


estore 


—— 
— 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &c. | 
Send to the Kumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, K | . for pamphiet. Mailed free. | 


le, remedy 


your beard ia net of a y 
‘s Dye for the 


the defect by the nee of Buc kine! F yer 
whiskers 


palatalle, safe for children, and 
auy other known cathartic | 


Ayer’® Pills are 
are more effective than 


The Best Tooth Powter is Caswell, Massey & Co.'s 
Denne Safe, preservative, and economical. 1,121 | 
aud Ave | 


— 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you willsend us the names of any of. 
your acquaintances who are intending to pur- 
chase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward free to your address | 


copy of first-class Musical Publication, filled 
with the latest selected music, choice reading» 
matter, musical notes, etc. Please write all 


names plainly, giving the town, country, and | 


| 


State, and mention whether s,piano or organ 
is desired.- 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, 


608 Washington Boston, Mass. 


SAVES LABOR, 


oe KE =F. MINARY 
Kocktord, 


LESSON HELPS 


for Teescohere and Scholars, In Five 
Grades (‘he compe So 

Bo ate es#on success 
$ and ne@ tune 

te at eign’ 

| ose—more inpreseive ar! 

Id eS. ive. Sampies free. 


BEST THING KNOWN 


WASHING +> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 


INGLY and gives universal 
No f iv, rich or poor should be ws 
Sold bey all Ger BEWARE f imitations 
PEAR LINE Lhe 
ONLY SAFE Ialbeor-saving componnd, and 
| glwavs ars The mb ‘and name of 


JAMES PALL. NEW ORK, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


te Co} ler ay ifor Chure 
Fy 7 FU 
ALKANTED. Catal Pree 


ONTEN A TICT 


OH, HO! 


«> we send, tpal4, 
Por beactiful Bible, printed 


off the Uxferd piate< Imitation mor 
brass bound and pla ed, with handsome gilt 
clasp. gilt eiges. round corners ietteriag es 
side, and sise oo back, printed io large. cirar type. Frenem 
embossed rateed floral designs to gol, n, 
ead brown, round corners beveled 

DaVip ©. COOK, sdams Bt. 
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MORE ENGLISIL BLUNDEKS. 


have been ereatly amased with the sclee 

“tions of the bianders of Enwiishinen, in re 

lation to America, which have appeured in 
the Christian Unton on several occusions 

May | be permitted to add my recent experi 
ences With one of these obtuse 
omit much that would prove all 5 our corres 
pondent has detailed, giving only two or three 
euees that have not previously come under 
your readers’ notice. 

1 risk the charge of violating friendly em 
verse, for the higher duty of suow.ng up the 
ignorance of these isolated beings in 
matters pertnuining te Americu 

Giviog tomy frierd a newspaper to 
Lis time, while | procerded with my usual 

hud elapsed I 
followed 


taller sole 
to heer indistiuct muttering-, 

4 little on by dou't understand it. 
minke it out,” followed by the remark that it 
lie then proceeded ar 


some problem 


can't 


was “something new.’ 
though he Was w cut 


from Euclid, or endeavoring to 


mystic clue; bis sudible comments were, 
counrel of | 


‘Judge A. presiding, Judge b 


prosecution, Judve C. counsel of defense 


follow | 


m 
| 


bali 


My friend, after several days’ study of the 
incomparable coustitutiou of this creat coun 
iry, aided by a careful reading of the dally 
prese, cume to the erud te conclusion that the 
United States were the most military gov- 
ernment ou the whole eartu. 1 was startied ul! 
this wssertion, Knowing that the guveroment 
was ofthe people, by the people, and for the 
people, demauding reason for such a charge. 
He replied, | buve bern looking over office 
ho'dera and candidates for office, and I find 
that fre m the President Cownward, whether 
the office be Federa of State. wenernl wie 


think the’ this co 


N J 


vii eed tii 


“WANTS. 
[Cards of wel more tn ines 
measure) be inserod commen free 
f charge for The ful nane 


| 


and addreas of the advertiser accompany, | 


“want.” Carda for otters than 
will be inserted for 15 cents per agas 
ine, mo card escred aqale 
Te Sell. acres of desirable land. Twen! 
Mice at 


Address Wend 


ie wak fre tr tthe 
Larve «mall lote 


see," coutinued my friend, as though cher, Vineyard Haven, Maes, 


ray Of sunlight had on the Iinstaut broke 


through his insular fow, “they dunt put the) 
| li 14 eo purcherers for Persian 


cause into the bards of & lot of lawyersto bother 
the brains of witnesses. One judge on the 
tench, # second judge to prosecute, @ third 


jidge to defend, sud thus the three judges | 


eettle the matter:” Comment by the uninitiated 
Kriton: suppose they dont have many 
lawyersinthiscountry.”” At that most sapient 
utterance | could no lonyver refrain from dis- 
turbing the proprieties with u loud yuffaw,” 
aud proceed: to the enlightenment of the 
wtitediluvian by asturing him that we were 
not utterly destitute of those useful members 
of society, and in the matter of the court 
routine things were much of & sameness as at 
“hum,” tut that we had a sneakiug likeness 
for titles, und if he desired to astonish the 


natives on his returo it would be possible to! 


hiin D. D. wt little cost of mind «r money. 
For his future guidance I instructed bim in 
our advanced mode of titular culture. 

Having schooled my friend thus far, I left 
him to resume bis reading. 
tinued long time before 
nu: drew from me the 
rezt? “I call this good, 
wore adjectives would have followed I 
cannot say, bad not pat the juestion, “Have 
you ‘struck He did not know about 
the oi] but he found that they did things dif 
ferently in the “Here,” said he 
pulpting to the puper, ‘is the trial of @ shout- 
i wesee; and whut court more like!s to under 
-tand the case than court uiartiul 
exclaimed lL. What court martina 
nave you got there 
my hand, See be exultingly cries, here 
is Colonel Pistol, of 
General Saber, counsel of prosecation.” 
aweke the echoes before, | made thunder thi- 


another 
injuiry whet 
excellent,” how 


Siutes. 


Putting the paper 


delenee, 


Litme, tw? thie 


The cise Wiis 


vative simplicity of this islander 


one of the every cay typ 
shooting «and counter-shooting, the severul 
learned counsel denoted by their warlike pre 
fix. With wall modesty wave my frie d 
otber lesson him th 
ihe court hac as much offinity to 4s court mm 
tial as a London police court, sod that there 
luwyere, whe 


ou etiquette, teaching 


‘braves’ are but harmless 
have laid a-ide the sword for the pen and th: 
toprgue. 
An provincial newspaper havitg 
ome to during onr talk, ny friend pr 
ijt into my hand. I opened on & contain 
ng the charge Of the Judge of Aesize to the 
‘grand Jury; Llighted on case which wee 
ruly English. A prisoner arrested for bur 
lary bad fired a pistol at the policeman ; th 
Indwe, with natrefe not born of Yankee “outs 
ness, accepts the the prisoner, wh 
Le (the Jucye) learped, bad received @ part ef 
his education in America. Lhe 
was thet he flred the pistel over tie 
of the pol cewan to frighten lim ouly, a 
that he was very glad when be leartied aiter 


ward that no harm wae doue: for these rou 


eons the ieurned Barou, after trial, let the 
with w reduced term of 
ment. Wou'd hot fea thes 
famed college, Sug, rejoice bateh 
of like-minded jndzes were impecried here 

duty iree ‘the policeman, too, We 


Fnglieh : nis assailant having escaped. from 


his to le Lieels, tut 
“i fille eed 


tire on bis purtuer, 


brandishing wothivng more warlike than h 
etuff. | think that an 


term under our admirabie acd elliciently 

ejuipped police wotid tol 
to the municipal corps of the defenders of the | 


peace in that seu-girt land, 


This bad not con- | 


continued 


Wanted porcharer for a very fine Per-'a 


at for asetof tweive: and vernuine 

Paetelie (holy clay with inescrip ions fromthe Kors 
used by Mobammedane in prayer) for twenry-tive 
cach the Rev. Wa Stock ny, 
Willlametown, Ma-«. 


Wanted — Employment during the sommer 
“months, by young lady geverness, 
traveling companion or take charge of childrer 
whose parents wieh to leave them in 
hand=« reference given and requred. Ad- 
dresa A. UA... Box (90, New Branewick, Nd, 


go 
competent 


solicit enbecriptions fn 
Union. Address 


Wanted Avene to 
every county for the Christian 
Christan Union, New York (ity. 


Bwithe v'adito give the Sith, 53th, With, Sith 
Ssth, Glet, 63d, and Sith Annual! 
of the Trustees of the New y ork State L. 


any public or colege library @esiring them and 
Jaha Dewitt Miller, 


willing to pay express charyes, 
Trento Ne w Ji 


Wanted purchaser for the following 
books, Orone who will exchanywe otber books 


thier The price ia much helow cost and net 


Reports 
brary to 


The Hooke are pew and the leaves are 
‘Japan nach Keisen und Stadien. Yon J. 
Hein, issi, $5 Introduction a (Historie 
Tnclien. Par EB. Burvouf, & j 
Religtor lar J Pbarthe 
St. Miimire, $4. Frank S. Debbins, oew | 
sireet, A ientown, l’enu. 
Wanted —Some boarders in a conuntew’ 
Healthy ocanon, delichtful 


rik 
younu man, « ax forar 
J =. ‘ | i yalie? 
Sommer Reurders Wanted ‘ 
Of bes liny. of mile 
sent by addreseing Mre. bh. 
tive 
Pura tur “ale bear 
a? 
pounds, Dewieus, atid A 
uty f tiivettions Pree, Our ‘*Giuide for Obtatu 


& Co... Solicitorsof Patente Waeh ne 


ton 


New Sry Cee fiereivd ane 
largest variefy amd lowerl prices 


‘ 
chromen with name a preaent with cack order. 


tec. 
ULINTION & Conn, | 


SITUATIONS 
for portage Nationnt 
~chooel Supply Bureau, ( hie 


AMERICANS VISITING PARIS 


Wilf a ‘he Chareh @i at 


It ix be rewrettes! th t miar fore t oF 
rom Clariating 


at any yorne men fer: 

oem wee were by .t of Qhefe 


tresses 


Acknowledgement® amd w be went for 
ne of branes 


| 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
WwW. id You Win a Golden Pres 


Lb Nie « 

li wt are 

| 

Fach ore <en ‘ing arewer to 

ceived)? ated In ? res 
6 CTTROMOS 
SET OF FOUR CIHROMOS 
Kepresentinag the in four fferent 
lhese Chromo are f the moet «x 
ancl tinteherl im Whestetylect art 

We are enabliedt Ter st 
the comet saad nwhhh the 


are printed. 


and secure one of the prises 


Printtn Bog B11, lialte., Ma 


rik 


ADAMS & WESTLAKI 


WIRE- GAUZE, NON EXDVLOSIVE 


SAFEST 


OIL STOVE. 


FeONOMY OMPORT IN 
The Adams & Westiako M't'e Co., 


Your copies of The Christian 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 


Hay Fever, Asthma and Catarrh: 


if bis TPE NNIN, Po rf 


RATES. 


COPTRICHTED BY THE DOMESTIC” CO.MEW-YORK 1982. 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 
MACHINE 


PER YEAS puant io wf t 

inere repere of whe er-‘inery fine 

at Mee primary week) be. pe 
David COCK, @ dame 


TE BEST THE WORLD" 


Excele all offer Pianos in i's variou: petented tm 


Crovem:cnts The new designs in ill KERiNG 
GRANDS, larger roeuits in as 
lea north 

he desired I KELING SQUARS 
PIA SSO ety rivaled The 


al 
KELIN( UPRIGHT the fusetly—ceis 


ire ed which forever pre 
poestb f atmocrt herte 1pterfeience 
the ime! cue and adapte it for use ia any climate 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


FRAMED QHROMOS 


MENEELY BELL FO! 


Veacely & Co.. West Troy 
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